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Young  Wild  West  on  the  Yellowstone 

i  - or — 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HIDDEN  CAVE 

_ 

By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CAMP  ON  THE  RIVER  BANK. 

One  summer  afternoon  a  few  years  ago  a  party  of  four 
came  to  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
busied  themselves  with  pitching  a  camp. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  right  near  the  boundary  line  ot 
Montana,  and  if  the  party  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  and  fishing  they  could  not  have  struck  a  better 
place  in  all  the  great  wild  West. 

But  that  was  not  altogether  the  purpose  that  had  brought 
them  there. 

The  party,  which  consisted  of  Young  Wild  West,  his  two 
partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,  and  a  Chinese 
servant  named  Hop  Wah,  had  come  up  from  Wes' on,  in  the 
Black  Hills,  on  a  rather  peculiar  mission. 

A  Sioux  Indian  had  come  to  their  town  a  week  before 
the  opening  of  our  story  and  told  a  strange  tale  about  the 
Yellowstone  River  in  the  section  they  were  now  pitching 
their  camp,  and  they  had  become  so  interested  in  the  tale 
that  they  had  decided  to  solve  the  mystery,  for  if  it  could 
be  called  anything  at  all,  it  was  surely  a  mystery. 

The  Indian  said  he  had  seen  a  canoe  paddled  about  the 
river  with  a  big  frog  in  it,  the  frog  doing  the  paddling,  the 
same  as  a  man  might  do  it,  and  that  in  the  night  the  said 
frog  would  spit  fire  from  its  mouth  and  make  the  loudest 
croaking  sound  he  had  ever  heard. 

But  this  was  not  all!  At  one  particular  spot  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  he  drew  a  rough  chart  of,  there 
f;  could  be  seen  different  sorts  of  curious  animals  and  fish  that 
were  unknown  to  that  region,  and  on  dark  nights  flashes 
of  colored  light  would  shoot  from  the  bank  and  dazzle  and 
mystify  the  Indians  and  hunters  that  chanced  to  pass  that 
way. 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  he  told  them,  though  the 
story  in  detail  was  a  rather  long,  not  to  say  interesting  one. 

Young  Wild  West  had  won  the  title  of  the  Champion 
Deadshot  of  the  West,  and  he  was  also  called  the  Prince 
of  the  Saddle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  met  his 

I  equal  at  riding  and  taming  horses. 

I  He  was  dashing  and  daring,  even  unto  recklessness  some- 
I  times,  and  his  coolness  in  times  of  great  danger  was  really 
t  marvelous. 

He  also  had  a  way  of  judging  a  person’s  character  the 
*  moment  he  saw  him  and  heard  him  speak. 

And  this  judgment  seldom  went  amiss. 

He  had  passed  judgment  on  the  story  the  Indian  told, 
and  had  decided  that  there  was  more  or  less  truth  in  it. 
That  made  him  eager  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  particular  part 
I  oi  the  Yellowstone  and  solve  the  mystery. 


Young  Wild  West  was  twenty  years  of  age,  of  medium 
height,  handsome  in  form  and  face,  quick  as  a  flash  and 
strong  as  a  young  buffalo. 

He  wore  his  wealth  of  chestnut  hair  hanging  down  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  attired  in  a  rather  fancy  hunting-suit  of 
buckskin,  he  looked  to  be  every  inch  of  what  he  was — a 
dashing  boy  of  the  West,  who  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and 
had  quite  forgotten  what  the  word  fear  meant. 

His  two  partners  were  also  dashing  and  handsome.  They 
were  attired  in  a  fashion  similar  to  their  young  leader,  and 
as  both  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  West,  they  were 
fitting  companions  for  him. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  a  man  of  something  like  thirty, 
and  was  a  trifle  over  six  feet  tall.  He  was  dark  of  com¬ 
plexion  and  wore  a  drooping  black  mustache  and  hair  of 
the  same  color,  which  hung  to  his  shoulders.  He  was  an 
ex-government  scout  and  Indian  fighter. 

Jim  Dart,  who  was  a  boy  about  the  same  age  as  Young 
Wild  West,  was  smooth-faced  and  had  his  hair  cut  rathe," 
short,  because  he  had  not  allowed  it  to  grow  when  he  was 
young  and  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so  now. 

Charlie  and  Jim  were  not  only  partners  of  Young  Wild 
West  in  his  travels,  but  in  the  mining  business  as  well,  and 
the  three  were  like  brothers,  never  a  cross  word  passing  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Hop  Wah,  the  Chinaman,  was  a  faithful  servant  to  them. 
He  had  done  them  more  than  one  good  turn,  and  they  liked 
him  for  it.  But  he  had  his  faults,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  Wild,  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the 
river,  after  telling  Hop  where  to  pitch  the  tent,  “I  guess 
this  must  be  pretty  near  the  spot  we  are  looking  for.” 

“I  reckon  it  is,  if  that  measly  coyote  of  a  redskin  told 
ther  truth  an’  made  ther  chart  right,”  answered  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  as  he  twisted  the  ends  of  his  mustache  and  allowed 
his  gaze  to  follow  that  of  our  hero. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  want  to  camp  right  at  the  very  spot, 
anyhow,”  spoke  up  Jim  Dart.  “If  we  did  the  mysterious 
beings  might  gobble  us  up  right  at  the  start,  and  then  we 
would  miss  solving  the  mystery.”  • 

This  was  said  with  a  laugh,  and  Wild  and  Charlie  joined  in. 

“Me  likee  see  flog  makee  boatee  go,  allee  samee  man,” 
remarked  Hop,  as  he  finished  driving  a  stake  in  the  ground. 
“Injun  tellee  funny  stoly;  me  no  believe.” 

“Hop  is  very  skeptical,”  said  Wild.  “It  would  be  rather 
queer  if  these  curious  denizens  ol  the  Yellowstone  got  hold 
of  him  and  cut  off  his  pigtail,  wouldn’t  it? 

“I  reckon  they  wouldn’t  bother  with  a  yaller- faced  galoot 
like  he  is!”  exclaimed  the  scout.  “If  they  did  come  across 
him  he  would  want  to  go  into  some  kind  of  gambling  game 
with  them  right  away.  1  reckon  he  would  be  about  ther 
Lest  one  I  know  to  run  foul  of  ’em,  come  to  think  of  it.” 
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“Me  no  ’ffaid,”  and  the  Celestial  shook  his  head  and  put 
on  a  very  bold  look. 

“I  know  you  ain’t  afraid  of  anything,”  and  Charlie 
laughed. 

“Me  shootee,  allee  samee  Melican  man.” 

“Yes,  with  your  jaw.” 

“Me  shootee  bear,  allee  same  Young  Wild  West.” 

“If  ther  bear  stood  still  long  enough  an’  you  had  enough 
shots  at  him  you  might.” 

“Hop  does  very  well,  Charlie,”  interrupted  Wild.  “He 
is  getting  to  be  quite  a  shot,  and  as  far  as  his  bravery  goes, 
he  is  up  to  the  average.” 

“Oh,  I  know  he  will  stick  all  right.  I  ain’t  sayin’  nothin’ 
about  that.  But  I  hate  to  hear  him  continually  blowin’;  he 
talks  to  me  jest  as  though  I  had  never  seen  him  afore.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  be  his  nature  to  brag  a  little,  so  if  he 
can’t  find  a  stranger  to  do  it  to  he  has  to  take  up  with  us. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Hop?” 

“Yes,  Misler  Wild;  that  rightee.  You  knowee  allee  ’bout.” 

The  three  partners  now  turned  their  attention  to  fixing 
up  the  camp. 

The  grass  was  rich  and  luxuriant  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  horses  were  having  a  good  time  of  it  after 
their  long  journey  of  the  day. 

The  level  piece  of  ground  they  had  chosen  for  a  camping- 
place  was  about  six  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  river  and 
there  were  just  enough  trees  there  to  shield  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  had  everything  fixed  for  a  stay 
in  that  particular  spot. 

“This  will  be  our  headquarters  for  a  while,  anyhow,”  said 
Young  Wild  West,  “unless  we  are  driven  away  by  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  river.” 

“I  reckon  it’ll  take  more’n  bullfrogs  an’  shinin’  lights  to 
drive  us  away,”  retorted  the  scout,  looking  as  though  he 
very  much  doubted  that  such  things  were  there.  “I’d  jest 
like  to  see  somethin’  with  my  own  eyes  that  bears  out  what 
that  Injun  said.” 

“Well,  have  patience;  we  have  only  just  arrived,”  spoke 
up  Dart.  “You  mustn’t  expect  that  these  wonderful  crea¬ 
tures  are  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  come  out  and  show 
themselves  just  because  we  have  just  got  here  and  want  to 
see  them.  They  will  no  doubt  take  their  own  time  about  it.” 

“I  reckon  so,”  and  Charlie  laughed. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  preparing  some  bear  meat 
they  had  with  them,  so  it  would  dry  in  the  wind  and  serve 
to  eat  later  on. 

It  was  about  three  hours  before  sundown  when  they  halted 
on  the  river  bank  and  went  into  camp,  so  it  was  not  so  very 
long  after  everything  was  in  order  that  supper-time  ar¬ 
rived. 

Hop  Wah  got  to  work  at  it,  and  soon  the  aroma  of  coffee 
and  the  odor  of  broiling  bear  steaks  were  wafted  on  the 
breeze. 

They  had  just  started  in  to  eat  their  supper  when  they 
heard  footsteps  approaching. 

Experience  had  taught  them  to  always  be  on  the  alert  for 
danger,  and  though  they  had  not  met  the  semblance  of  a 
human  being  during  the  whole  day,  they  had  been  ready  to, 
and  were  now. 

If  it  proved  to  be  a  friend,  all  right,  and  if  a  foe,  they 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Young  Wild  West  sprang  to  his  feet,  revolver  in  hand. 

His  partners  followed  suit. 

Five  seconds  later  the  form  of  a  man  came  in  view. 

He  was  not  a  prepossessing  fellow,  either,  and  they  at 
once  put  him  down  as  one  who  could  bear  watching. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  he  called  out.  “What  are  yer  doin’ 
in  this  part  of  ther  country — huntin’,  I  s’pose?” 

“You  suppose  just  right,”  answered  Young  Wild  West, 
in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “There  is  plenty  of  game  around 
here  that  is  in  season,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  yes,  this  are  a  fine  place  ter  hunt,  I  reckon!”  and 
the  man  laughed  and  looked  wise. 

“Well,  we  thought  we  would  put  in  a  few  days  around 
here  and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

“Well,  it  all  depends  upon  what  you’re  huntin’  fur, 
strangers,”  the  man  resumed.  “If  it’s  black  bears  an’  sich 
that  you’re  after  you’ll  find  plenty  of  ’em,  but  if  it’s  any¬ 
thing  in  ther  line  of  gold-dust  you’il  come  way  off!” 

“Well,  we  may  find  some  of  that  before  we  go  back.  We 
are  pretty  lucky.” 

“You  are,  hey?  Well,  that’s  good.  I  wish  I  was  lucky.” 


“Are  you  camped  around  here  anywhere?”  Jim  Dart  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask. 

“Yes,  me  an’  my  pards  is  camped  up  ther  river  about  half 
a  mile.  We  seen  ther  smoke  of  your  campfire,  so  I  took 
a  walk  down  ter  see  who  you  might  be.  We’re  hunters  an’ 
trappers,  an’  when  fall  comes  we  runs  what  pelts  we’ve  got 
down  ther  river  an’  sells  ’em  to  ther  fellers  that  comes  up 
ter  speculate.  My  name  are  Bill  Bock.  What’s  yours?”  * 

“Well,  I  am  Young  Wild  West,  and  these  two  friends  are 
Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,”  Wild  informed  him. 

“You  ain’t  ther  feller  what  lives  down  in  ther  Black  Hills 
an’  is  called  ther  Champion  Deadshot  of  her  West,  are  yer?” 
and  the  man  looked  rather  uneasy,  which  was  something  that 
our  friends  did  not  fail  to  notice. 

“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  me.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  tell  somewhat  about  yer.  So  you’ve  come 
up  here  on  a  huntin’  trip,  hey?  Well,  I  hopes  you’ll  have 

liiflr  ” 

“Thank  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.  You’ve  got  as  much  right  ter  hunt  an’ 
trap  here  as  we  have,  an’  when  I  say  I  hope  you’ll  have  good 
luck  I  sartinly  mean  it.” 

“Of  course.  I  shouldn’t  expect  you  to  say  it  if  you  didn’t 
mean  it.  Well,  it  may  be  that  we  will  be  a  benefit  to  you, 
as  we  don’t  propose  to  take  any  skins  back  with  us.  We 
might  give  them  to  you.” 

“We’ll  be  glad  ter  git  ’em.” 

But  he  didn’t  act  as  though  he  would  be  glad,  even  though 
he  said  the  words. 

It  was  plain  that  he  did  not  like  the  presence  of  our 
friends  there  on  the  river  bank,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
the  feeling*  from  them,  though  he  was  trying  to  in  his  own 
ignorant  way. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  back,”  he  said,  after  a  pause.  “My 
pards  will  be  anxious  ter  hear  who  is  camped  down  here.  I 
told  ’em  I’d  be  right  straight  back.  Good-night!  We  will 
meet  to-morrow,  most  likely.” 

“Good-night!” 

Then  Bill  Bock  strode  away  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

“A  rather  peculiar  sort  of  a  man,  I  think,”  said  Jim, 
turning  to  our  hero. 

“Yes,  very  peculiar,”  answered  Wild.  “I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  is  anything  but  an  honest  man.  He  seemed  to 
be  very  uneasy  when  he  heard  my  name.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  that  he’s  no  good!”  exclaimed  Char¬ 
lie.  “I’ll  jest  bet  a  dollar  to  a  plug  of  tobacker  that - ” 

The  scout  did  not  finish  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for 
at  that  moment  the  attention  of  all  hands  was  caused  by  a 
splashing  sound  in  the  river,  and,  looking  out,  they  saw  a 
canoe  coming  across  that  was  being  paddled  by  a  creature 
resembling  a  giant  frog! 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHINAMAN  SHOWS  CHEYENNE  CHARLIE  A  TRICK. 

“Great  gimlets!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie;  “what  do  you 
think  of  that?”  ' 

“I  think  that  the  Sioux  told  us  the  truth,”  answered 
Young  Wild  West  quietly.  “That  is  one  of  the  very  things 
he  told  us  he  saw.” 

“It  is,  sure  enough!”  exclaimed  Jim  Dart. 

The  canoe  was  being  paddled  straight  for  a  rugged  bluff 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  above  the  camp  of  our  friends, 
and  the  monstrous  frog  was  handling  the  paddle  with  dex¬ 
terity. 

“I  reckon  a  bullet  would  make  that  feller  jump  overboard 
mighty  quick,”  the  scout  observed,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  astonishment. 

“Yes,  but  you  wouldn’t  shoot  an  innocent  frog,  would  you, 
Charlie?”  and  Wild  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“Frog!  That  ain’t  no  frog.  It’s  a  man  as  sure  as  grass 
grows!” 

“A  man  encased  in  some  sort  of  a  shell  or  skin  to  make 
him  resemble  a  frog,  eh?” 

“That’s  what!” 

The  canoe  was  rapidly  drawing  out  of  their  range  of 
vision  now,  so  they  stepped  down  closer  to  the  bank  in  order 
to  get  a  better  view  of  it. 

Just  then  they  happened  to  glance  along  the  bank,  and 
then  they  saw  Bill  Bock,  the  man  who  had  paid  them  a  visit 
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a  few  minutes  before,  standing  behind  a  tree  with  his  rifle 
leveled  at  something. 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  that  something  was. 

It  was  the  occupant  of  the  canoe! 

Just  as  the  canoe  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bluff  Bill 
Bock’s  rike  cracked. 

Then  something  happened  that  surprised  our  three  friends 
more  than  ever. 

The  giant  frog  dropped  the  paddle  and  stood  upon  its 
hind  legs  in  the  canoe  for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  horrible 
croak  dove  into  the  water,  just  as  our  friends  had  seen  real 
frogs  leap  from  the  bank  of  a  pool. 

Ker-chug ! 

That  was  all. 

The  canoe  drifted  listlessly  down  the  stream,  leaving  a  few 
ripples  behind  it. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  watched  the  place 
where  the  big  object  had  gone  under  the  water. 

But  it  did  not  appear. 

Five — ten  minutes  passed. 

The  man  who  had  fired  the  shot  had  disappeared  by  this 
time,  and  when  our  friends  saw  nothing  further  of  the  big 
frog  they  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  a  rather  curious 
proceeding  that  they  had  witnessed. 

The  canoe  was  drifting  down  the  river  toward  them,  so 
Wild  thought  they  might  as  well  take  possession  of  it. 

“Fetch  my  lariat  here,  Hop!”  he  called  out  to  the  China¬ 
man. 

But  the  Chinaman  made  no  reply. 

Turning,  they  saw  him  looking  straight  at  the  spot  where 
the  queer  occupant  of  the  canoe  had  disappeared  in  the  water. 

“I  guess  he  won’t  come  up  now,  Hop,”  said  Jim.  “Frogs 
swim  a  great  ways  under  water,  ytm  know,  so  he  is  liable 
to  come  up  some  place  where  we  can’t  see  him.” 

“Telly  funny!”  Hop  said,  half  to  himself. 

“Bring  my  lariat  here!”  again  called  out  Wild. 

This  time  the  Celestial  flew  to  -obey. 

As  he  handed  Wild  the  coil  of  rope  he  looked  at  him  and 
said  : 

“Whatee  do,  Misler  Wild?” 

“I  am  going  to  catch  that  canoe,”  was  the  reply.  “There 
is  no  use  in  letting  it  drift  on  down  the  river.  We  mey  as 
well  get  it  and 'keep  it  for  the  frog.” 

“Flog  no  come  backee;  bad  Melican  man  shotee  flog!” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Hop.  If  I  am  any  judge  the 
frog  was  not  touched  by  the  bullet  from  that  fellow’s  rifle. 
He  just  jumped  overboard  to  show  how  good  he  could  dive, 
I  think.” 

“You  no  scared,  Misler  Wild?” 

“No.  What  is  there  to  be  scared  about?  I’m  only  a  little 
bit  puzzled,  that’s  all.” 

“Me  no  scared,  either;  me  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West.” 

The  canoe  was  now  nearly  opposite  where  they  stood  on 
the  bank  and  Wild  got  his  lariat  ready  to  throw  at  it. 

A  minute  later  he  whirled  it  over  his  head  a  couple  of 
times  and  then  let  the  noose  go  for  the  bow  of  the  frail 
little  craft. 

As  it  turned  upward  at  that  end,  the  canoe  was  quite  an 
easy  thing  for  the  experienced  young  fellow  to  lasso. 

The  noose  settled  just  where  he  wanted  it  to.  and  then  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  pulling  it  off,  he  began  drawing  upon 
the  lariat  very  gently. 

But  once  the  craft  was  started  for  the  shore  it  came  readily 
enough. 

Charlie  reached  out  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle  when  it 
was  near  enough  and  pulled  it  in. 

Then  thev  p-M  a  "nrJ  ^old  on  the  prow  with  the  lariat 

and  hauled  it  upon  the  bank. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  inside  the  canoe  to  show 

anyuimg  legaraing  uie  uue  occupaiu  of  it. 

It  was  devoid  of  everything,  even  to  a  piece  of  rope. 

“A  queer  piece  of  business,”  said  Wild.  “But  I  hardly 
think  it  wall  seem  at  all  strange  when  we  have  completed 
our  investigations  around  here.”  t 

“That’s  right,”  answered  Jim,  While  Charlie  merely  nodded. 

The  scout  was  the  more  puzzled  of  the  three. 

While  he  was  satisfied  that  the  occupant  had  been  a  man, 
he  could  not  imagine  how  he  had  managed  to  dive  out  of  it 
and  not  come  up  after  going  under  the  surface. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  Wes' era  horizon  by  this  time, 
:  o,  as  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  on  the  river,  our 
friend:;  and  their  Chinese  servant  turned  their  attention  to 
'•  he  camp. 


It  was  Young  Wild  West’s  way  to  take  things  as  they 
came,  and  not  to  worry  or  be  surprised  at  anything. 

While  this  was  the  most  queer  thing  he  had  ever  come 
across  in  his  travels  through  the  boundless  West,  he  was  not 
the  least  bit  disturbed  over  what  he  had  witnessed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pleased,  for  if  they,  had  failed 
to  find  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  after  coming  all  the 
way  to  the  Yellowstone,  he  would  have  been  disappointed. 

The  redskin  had  told  the  truth,  and  now  it  was  for  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners  to  solve  the  mystery. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  went  under  it  began  to  grow  dark  quite 
rapidly,  so  they  finished  the  supper  they  had  left  when  the 
stranger  came  up  and  then^  prepared  to  take  things  easy 
and  keep  a  watch  at  the  same  time.. 

“We  will  see  more  before  the  night'  is  over,  you  can  bet 
on  that!”  Wild  declared.  “The  big  frog  the  Sioux  spoke 
about  has  appeared,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  some  of 
the  other  wonderful  things  will  appear  before  our  range  of 
vision.  It  is  a  fine  trick  some  one  is  playing  up  here  on  the 
Yellowstone,  but  just  what  the  object  in  doing  it  can  be  I 
can’t  imagine.  It  would  seem  that  if  anybody  wanted  to 
play  tricks  of  this  kind  on  people  they  would  pick  out  a 
place  where  there  was  more  traveling.  Why,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  stranger  passes  this  way  in  a  month,  outside 
of  Bill  Bock  and  his  men.  He  says  they  are  camped  near 
here,  and  that  they  make  their  living  by  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping.  I’ll  bet  a  twenty-dollar  goldpiece  to  a  silver  quarter 
that  he  lied  when  he  said  it,  too!” 

“He  sartinly  did,  Wild,”  remarked  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as 
he  lighted  his  pipe.  “You  kin  bet  your  boots  that  he  knows 
somethin’  about  that  big  frog  he  shot  at!” 

“I  am  of  that  opinion,  Charlie.” 

“And  so  am  I,”  added  Dart. 

“Bad  Melican  man  knowee  ’bout  flog,”  ’chimed  in  Hop, 
who  was  busy  clearing  away  the  remains  of  the  supper. 

“Shut  up,  you  yaller  galoot!  What  do  you  know  about 
it?”  demanded  the  scout. 

“We  know  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West.” 

“You  mean  that  you  agree  with  everything  Wild  says?” 

“Yes,  Hop  Wah  aglees  with  evelyt’ing  Misler  Wild  say.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  say  so?” 

“Me  say  so  now;  me  say  so  before.  Me  velly  smart  Chinee, 
Misler  Charlie.” 

“Yes,  you’re  a  mighty  smart  Chinee,  you  are!” 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 

“Me  chuckee  up  penny  for  a  dollee,”  and  Hop  looked  at 
the  scout  and  smiled  blandly. 

“What  do  you  think  I  am?  You’ve  got  ther  only  cent 
that’s  in  ther  camp,  an’  that’s  got  a  head  on  both  sides. 
You  yell  out  heads,  an’  heads  conies  up  every  time.  You 
win,  of  course.  You  have  fooled  a  whole  lot  of  other  folks 
with  that  double-headed  cent,  but  you  can’t  fool  me.” 

“Me  no  gottee  cent  with  um  two  heads;  me  give  that  to 
my  blother.  Me  gottee  good  cent,  see?” 

He  tossed  a  cent  over  and  the  scout  caught  it. 

It  was  surely  a  genuine  cent. 

“I’ll  chuck  up  ther  cent  for  a  dollar,”  said  Charlie  qu'ckly. 

“Allee  light.” 

“Here  she  goes!  What’ll  you  take?” 

“Me  takee  heads.” 

The  coin  came  down  upon  the  ground  and  rolled  into  the 
ashes  of  the  dying  fire. 

Hop  was  the  first  one  there. 

“Coomee  an’  look!”  he  exclaimed;  “me  win!” 

Charlie  walked  over,  and  when  he  looked  where  the  China¬ 
man  was  pointing  he  saw  a  cent  with  the  head  up.  * 

“You  do  win,  I  reckon.  But  that  was  only  your  luck. 
There  was  no  skinnin’  about  it.  I’ll  go  you  again.” 

“Allee  light.” 

Charlie  picked  up  the  coin  and  flipped  it  in  the  air. 

“Heads!”  called  out  Hop. 

It  came  down  in  a  clear  place  this  time,  and  when  they 
looked  at  it  the  head  was  up  again.” 

“Here’s  your  money,”  said  the  scout,  in  disgust.  “You’ve 
got  too  much  luck  for  me.  But  jest  wait  a  minute!  Let 
me  see. that  cent.” 

He  made  a  grab  for  it  and  got  his  hands  upon  it  before 
the  Celestial  could  pick  it  up. 

As  he  turned  it  ever  a  blank  look  came  over  his  weather¬ 
beaten  countenance. 

Thei'e  was  a  head  on  each  side  of  it! 

“You  measly  coyote!”  he  cried.  “I’ve  a  notion  to  wring 
your  neck  for  you!  You  worked  that  double-headed  cent  in, 
after  all.” 
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“It  serves  you  right,  Charlie,”  spoke  up  Young  Wild  West. 
“You  ought  to  know  that  Hop  can’t  be  beat  at  a  gambling 
game.  He  always  plays  to  win,  and  fye  does  win,  too.  You 
are  just  two  dollars  out.” 

Charlie  said  no  more. 

Hop  had  the  money,  and  with  a  smile  that  was  child-like 
and  bland,  he  placed  it  in  one  of  the  many  pockets  his  loose- 
fitting  garments  contained. 

“Me  likee  have  penny,  Misler  Charlie,”  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

The  scout  tossed  it  over  to  him. 

“You  kin  have  it  this  time,”  he  said,  “but  ther  next  timq 
I  git  hold  of  it  I’ll  chuck  it  away.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Charlie,”  and  Hop  smiled  sweetly  at 
him. 

All  this  was  quite  amusing  to  Wild  and  Jim. 

They  had  even  forgotten  about  the  strange  occurrence  on 
the  river  a  short  time  before. 

Charlie  took  it  good-naturedly  when  his  anger  had  cooled. 

“It  serves  me  right,”  he  said.  “I  oughter  know  that  ther 
heathen  would  find  some  way  t<5  skin  me.” 

During  the  next  hour  nothing  disturbed  our  friends  in 
their  camp. 

,  The  chirping  of  insects  and  the  rippling  of  the  water  were 
the  only  sounds  that  came  to  their  ears. 

Wild  got  up  and  began  passing  back  and  forth  on  the  river 
bank. 

Somehow  he  was  expecting  something  strange  to  happen, 
and  he  was  ready  for  it. 

Something  strange  did  happen,  and  it  came  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  he  began  pacing  back  and  forth. 

The  crack  of  a  revolver  rang  out  twice  in  succession,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sharp  scream  of  a  female. 

Then  came  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs. 

Young  Wild  West  drew  his  revolver  and  darted  in  the 
direction  the  sounds  came  from. 

Charlie  and  Jim  followed  him. 

But  they  did  not  get  far  before  three  horses  dashed  into 
view. 

On  one  was  the  form  of  a  female  and  the  others  had  men 
for  riders. 

“Hello!”  called  out  our  hero.  “What  is  the  matter?” 

“'Are  you  friend  or  foe?”  came  the  quick  answer,  as  the 
horses  came  to  a  halt. 

“A  friend  to  all  honest  people — a  foe  to  those  who  are 
not,”  replied  Young  Wild  West,  in  a  ringing  tone. 

“Oh,  we  are  saved!”  cried  the  girl — for  that  was  all  she 
was — as  she  reined  in  her  horse  and  brought  it  around  close 
to  our  hero  and  his  partners.  “We  have  met  friends,  I  am 
sure!  And  they  will  protect  us!” 

“That’s  right,  miss.  But  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble?” 

“We  were  stopped  back  here  by  two  masked  men,  who  or¬ 
dered  us  to  hold  up  our  hands,”  answered  one  of  the  men. 
“But  we  did  not  obey  and  rode  off,  firing  at  them  as  we 
came.”  •  • 

Just  then  a  rifle-shot  rang  out  and  a  bullet  whistled  past 
our  hero’s  head. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COLORED  FIRE. 


“I  guess  they  mean  business!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West, 
as  he  ran  and  got  his  rifle.  “I’ll  take  a  hand  in  the  game 
myself.” 

The  two  men  and  the  girl  rode  up  to  the  camp  and  dis¬ 
mounted. 

Rifle  in  hand,  Wild  crept  down  to  the  river  bank  and  then 
under  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  moved  in  the  direction  the 
shot  had  come  from. 

He  had  not  covered  more  then  twenty  yards  when  an¬ 
other  shot  rang  out. 

As  he  did  not  hear  the  hum  of  the  bullet,  Wild  knew  it 
must  have  been  aimed  for  the  camp. 

He  saw  the  flash,  though,  and  that  gave  him  an  idea 
where  the  scoundrel  who  had  fired  the  shot  was. 

On  he  crept,  getting  nearer  every  second. 

Suddenly  another  shot  rang  out. 

His  rifle  was  to  his  shoulder  ready  to  be  fired,  and  the 
very  instant  he  saw  the  flash  he  took  quick  aim  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

Crack ! 


The  report  rang  out,  followed  by  a  yell  of  mortal  anguish 

“I  guess  you  won't  fire  again  very  soon,  the  hoy  mut¬ 
tered  “It  is  very  nice  to  lie  off  in  the  darkness  and  fire 
upon ‘a  camp,  but  there  are  others  who  can  shoot  as  well  as 

y  In C just  about  ten  seconds  after  he  fired  the  shot  Wild 
heard  the  sounds  of  hurrying  footsteps. 

But  they  were  not  coming  toward  him,  they  were  receding. 

Crack!  ‘  He  fired  again,  just  to  keep  them  going. 

But,  as  before,  he  dropped  low  to  the  ground  the  moment 

he  fired. 

But  this  proved  to  be  an  unnecessary  precaution,  since 
no  answering  shot  came  either  time.  . 

Young  Wild  West  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  ac¬ 
complished. 

He  felt  certain  that  he  had  started  the  villains  on  the 
retreat,  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  who  and  what  they  were. 

Of  course  he  had  an  idea  that  the  man  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  Bill  Bock  was  one  of  them. 

Wild  did  not  knowr  the  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  the 
two  men  and  the  young  lady,  but  they  had  said  that  two 
masked  men  had  held  them  up,  and  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  services  were  needed  right  away. 

That  the  villains  were  bold  enough  to  fire  at  them  when 
they  reached  the  camp  was  ample  proof  that  they  were  a 
villainous  lot. 

Wild  was  going  to  find  out  all  about  them  if  he  could. 

Now  that  he  heard  them  hurrying  away,  he  put  on  more 
speed  himself. 

He  was  on  the  lookout  for  an  ambush,  just  the  same. 

But  none  came,  and  three  minutes  later  he  reached  an 
open  spot  along  the  river  bank  where  the  bluff  reared  itself 
above  the  stream. 

As  if  to  aid  him,  the  moon  moved  from  behind  a  distant 
mountain  peak  at  that  very  moment,  and  then  it  was  that 
our  hero  caught  sight  of  three  men  hurrying  toward  the 
river  about  fifty  yards  from  them. 

Then  they  paused  and  let  down  the  wounded  man  they 
were  carrying. 

Then  something  happened  that  made  our  hero  rub  hi^ 
eyes. 

One  after  the  other  the  villains  disappeared. 

Where  they  went  to  he  could  not  tell,  as  it  was  just  dark 
enough  to  make  it  uncertain  as  to  their  exact  movements. 

But  one  thing  was  certain !  They  did  not  move  away  either 
to  the  right  or  left. 

That  made  it  look  as  though  they  had  jumped  over  the 
cliff  into  the  water. 

But  no  splashing  sounds  reached  his  ears,  so  Wild  knew 
that  was  not  the  case. 

“I’ll  go  over  there  if  I  lose  my  life  by  it!”  he  exclaimed 
under  his  breath. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  started  for  the  point 
where  he  had  last  seen  the  men. 

He  was  not  long  in  getting  there. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  listened. 

Not  the  least  sound  reached  his  ears  other  than  the  usual 
no^s  ,made  by  the  in.sects  and  the  ripple  of  the  water. 

xt  G  i  .y  S°t  upon  his  feet  and  took  a  good  look  around. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  but  an  uneven  stretch  of  ground, 
with  rocks  here  and  there. 

“I  may  be  mistaken,”  he  thought,  “but  here  is  the  exact 
spot  where  I  think  I  last  saw  those  fellows.  It  is  rather 
queer/7 

He  moved  oyer  to  the  very  edge  of  the  little  cliff  that 
overhung  the  river. 

Just  then  a  brilliant  flash  of  red  light  shot  out  from  be- 
lovv  hnn  and  cast  a  glare  upon  the  river. 

but  frightened  *S6<*  ^  luS*’  ^  ounff  Wild  West  was  anything 

He  simply  nodded  and  showed  that  he  was  pleased, 
was  follow’d  by  Iaflash  oYgT/en^  ‘W°  minU‘eS'  a"d  the”  “ 
wonderful1  about  !t”Sa'd  *°  himself-  “Thel'e  is  nothing  so 

red  handretheiatWpf°J  ab°Ut  fhe  same  len&th  of  time  as  the 

urmi  in  thei  e  came  a  burst  of  purple.  ■ 

Wild  laughed  softly  to  himself.  P  P 

thou  girt.  ^  a<t '  But  *  wh  a  t  °c  an*  ho  *1  if  ignorant  and  credulous.”  he 
1  frequented  place?”  bc  16  object  in  this  wild  and  un/ 
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He  now  began  creeping  around  toward  the  slope  that  ran 
down  toward  the  level  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  direction 
he  had  come  from. 

It  struck  him  that  he  could  reach  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
in  that  way. 

He  made  little  or  no  noise  in  doing  it,  and  soon  he  was 
upon  the  bank  below  that  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
river. 

Once  here  he  looked  around  and  soon  found  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  shelving  beach  that  ran  along  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff. 

Wild  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  then  crept  forward. 

He  felt  that  he  was  getting  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  every  second. 

The  strip  of  sand  which  formed  the  little  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  it  was  hard  enough  to  bear  his  weight  without  sinking 
into  it. 

When  there  was  a  freshet  this  must  certainly  have  been 
covered  with  water,  as  it  was  so  low  that  the  water  only  had 
to  rise  a  few  inches  to  come  above  it  now. 

Cur  hero  took  all  this  in  as  he  paused  and  looked  about 
him. 

Like  the  bluffs  found  along  rivers  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  this  one  was  rough  and  irregular. 

“There  is  a  cave  somewhere,  I’ll  bet!”  he  muttered.  “It 
is  my  business  to  find  it.” 

There  were  no  more  of  the  flashes  of  colored  fire,  so  he 
depended  upon  the  moonlight  to  show  him  what  there  was 
to  be  seen. 

Wild  knew  exactly  where  the  light  should  have  come 
from  to  flash  out  upon  the  water  and  make  the  show  it  did, 
but  he  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  to  get  too  close  to  the 
cave,  if  there  really  was  one  there. 

So  he  walked  softly  along  the  edge  of  the  sand  strip,  his 
hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolyer  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  bluff. 

He  walked  past  the  place  he  had  set  down  in  his  mind 
as  being  the  point  where  the  light  had  come  from,  but  not 
the  least  sign  of  an  opening  could  be  seen. 

There  was  nothing  but  rough  gray  rock  to  be  seen. 

Wild  passed  on  down,  and,  finding  a  slope  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  perpendicular  bluff,  he  ascended  it  and  reached 
the  level  above  the  river. 

He  was  not  a  little  puzzled. 

“I  guess  an  investigation  in  the  daylight  will  be  better,” 
he  mused,  as  he  turned  back  toward  the  camp.  “I’ll  go  and 
see  who  the  strangers  are.” 

No  more  colored  fire  showed  up  as  our  hero  made  his  way 
back  along  the  river  bank,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  exhibition  was  over  for  a  time. 

He  reached  the  camp  in  short  order  and  found  his  two 
partners  waiting  for  him,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time 
conversing  with  three  strangers. 

“What  do  you  make  out  of  it,  Wild?”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
asked,  looking  at  the  boy  rather  anxiously. 

“What  do  you  mean,  the  colored  lights?”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes.” 

“Nothing  so  strange  about  that  part  of  it,  I  should  say.” 

“It  seems  mighty  funny  to  me.  Did  you  find  ther  measly 
coyotes  what  was  doin’  all  ther  shootin’?” 

“Yes,  I  found  them.  I  found  one  of  them  with  a  bullet, 
too.  But  the  others  took  him  along  with  them  in  a  hurry. 
There  were  two  men  carrying  him,  making  three  of  them 
altogether.  I  followed  them  to  the  top  of  the  high  bluff  di¬ 
rectly  over  where  the  lights  came  from,  and  then  they  dis¬ 
appeared  all  of  a  sudden.  I  made  a  good  search  around,  but 
was  unable  to  find  where  they  went.  In  the  daylight  I  think 
it  wall  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  though.” 

As  Wild  ceased  speaking  the  elder  of  the  two  men  stepped 
over  and  put  out  his  hand. 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Young  Wild  West,  for  what  you  did 
for  us,”  he  said.  “I  have  already  thanked  your  partners, 
and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  you  all  to 
help  others  when  in  distress.  My  name  is  Maurice  Del], 
and  this  is  my  daughter,  Della.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Parker  Radcliffe,  also.  He  is  an  esteemed  friend  of 
myself  and  daughter.” 

The  girl  stepped  up  and  shook  hands  with  Wild,  thank¬ 
ing  him  in  a  rather  nervous  way,  and  then  the  other  man, 
who  was  not  much  over  twenty-one,  did  likewise. 

Wild  sized  them  up  in  short  order  and  decided  that  they 
were  very  nice  people,  but  that  the  young  man  and  the  girl 
v.ere  comparative  strangers  to  that  part  of  the  country. 


They  had  told  their  story  to  Charlie  and  Jim,  but  Maurict 
Dell  hastened  to  relate  it  again  to  Young  Wild  West. 

The  substance  was  that  Dell  was  a  wealthy  mine  owner 
of  eastern  Montana,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Bismarck,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  take  the  railroad  train  at  the  first  station  they 
reached. 

His  daughter  and  the  young  man  she  was  engaged  to  were 
accompanying  him.  They  had  started  out  with  two  men  to 
guide  them,  but  the  latter  had  proved  treacherous,  and,  after 
getting  them  way  out  of  their  course,  had  tried  to  rob 
them. 

A  fight  followed,  in  which  both  the  villains  were  shot. 

This  happened  the  day  before,  and  the  three  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  river,  hoping  to  reach  a  city  or 
town  in  that  way. 

The  attack  made  upon  them  just  before  they  reached  the 
camp  of  our  friends  had  been  so  sudden  that  they  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  flee  and  not  undertake  to  fight  the  masked  men  off. 

The  timely  assistance  of  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners  had  no  doubt  saved  them  from  being  robbed,  and  per¬ 
haps  killed. 

“Wild,”  said  Charlie,  after  he  understood  the  situation  as 
well  as  they  did,  “they  had  pack-horses  with  ’em,  but  they 
got  scattered  when  ther  masked  men  come  at  ’em.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  good  idea  to  go  an’  look  ’em  up?” 

“Yes,  you  had  better  go  and  do  that,  Charlie,”  was  the 
reply.  “Perhaps  the  young  man  will  go  with  you  and  show 
you  just  where  the  pack-horses  went.” 

“Certainly!”  exclaimed  Parker  Radcliffe,  who  was  a  nervy 
sort  of  a  fellow,  even  if  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  West. 

The  two  left  the  camp  at  once. 

Charlie  was  eager  to  get  out,  because  he  thought  there 
might  be  something  strange  happen  again. 

But  this  was  not  the  case. 

They  found  the  pack-horses  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
attack,  and  a  few  minutes  later  led  them  into  the  camp. 

“You  have  no  objections  to  our  stopping  right  here  with 
you.  I  suppose,  Mr.  West?”  said  the  mine  owner. 

“None  in  the  least,”  was  the  reply.  “If  you  had  failed 
to  get  back  your  pack-horses  and  what  was  on  Jhem  I  was 
going  to  turn  our  tent  over  to  you.” 

“Well,  that  would  not  have  been  right.” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  would.  You  are  not  used  to  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  and  we  are.  We  would  have  been  inconvenienced 
but  little,  I  assure  you.” 

“Well,  I  am  more  than  glad  that  we  have  our  own  outfit.” 

The  little  party  had  a  small  double  tent  with  them,  and 
they  soon  had  it  up. 

As  they  had  not  had  supper  our  friends  saw  to  it  that 
the  Chinaman  fixed  them  up. 

Then  the  long  night  passed  without  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  happening. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOP  WAH  AND  THE  BIG  FROG. 

Hop  Wah,  the  Chinaman,  was  the  first  to  awaken  in  the 
morning. 

He  had  stood  guard  with  Jim  Dart  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  and,  consequently,  he  got  a  good  sleep. 

But  it.  is  quite  probable  that  the  Celestial  would  not  have 
awakened  so  early  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  had  something 
on  his  mind. 

That  something  was  half  a  dozen  bottles  he  had  seen 
Maurice  Dell  handling  when  he  was  helping  unload  the  pack- 
horses  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Parker  Radcliffe  had  managed 
fo  find  and  bring  to  the  camp. 

The  bottles  contained  either  wine  or  whisky,  Hop  was  sure. 

And  it  made  little  difference  to  him  whether  it  was  wine 
or  whisky. 

He  had  a  strong  liking  for  both,  and  though  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  what  might  be  called  a  sober  and  willing  Chinaman, 
he  would  sometimes  drink  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

Young  Wild  West,  being  a  total  abstainer  himself,  never 
allowed  liquor  to  be  taken  along  on  any  of  the  trips  h«  made 
unless  he  was  simply  guiding  a  party. 
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Hop  liked  to  gamble  and  he  liked  to  drink. 

He  would  also  steal! 

But  when  he  did  steal  anything  it  was  invariably  some¬ 
thing  that  he  had  little  or  no  use  for. 

It  was  a  sort  of  mania  with  him,  and  when  he  got  liquor 
in  him  he  was  bound  to  do  something  of  the  kind,  and  no 
matter  if  he  was  caught  red-handed,  he  would  try  to  lie  out 
of  it. 

He  always  assured  his  accusers  that  it  was  a  great  mys¬ 
tery  to  him  how  anything  got  in  his  possession  that  did  not 
belong  to  him. 

When  Hop  raised  upon  his  elbow  and  took  a  cautious  look 
around  the  sun  was  not  yet  up. 

But  it  soon  would  be,  though,  as  he  could  tell  by  the  red 
and  yellow  streaks  in  the  East. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  the  young  man  of  the  party  of 
three  had  been  doing  duty  the  last  two  hours,  but  they  were 
at  that  moment  making  a  circle  of  the  camp,  hoping  to  get 
a  shot  at  some  game.  , 

Hop  got  up  and  approached  the  little  tent  that  Maurice 
Dell  was  asleep  in. 

The  crafty  Chinaman  drooped  flat  upon  his  stomach. 

Then  he  carefully  lifted  the  flap  and  peered  inside. 

It  so  happened  that  Dell  was  a  man  who  believed  in  taking 
a  little  stimulant  now  and  then. 

He  must  have  opened  a  bottle  and  indulged  in  a  drink 
of  brandy  after  doing  his  turn  at  watch  with  Young  Wild 
West. 

The  bottle,  with  the  cork  about  half-way  in  the  neck,  stood 
on  the  ground  within  easy  reqch  of  the  flap  of  the  tent. 

That  made  it  very*  easy  for  Hop. 

If  it  had  been  hidden  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have 
managed  to  find  it  somehow. 

With  a  chuckle  of  deep  satisfaction,  the  Mongolian  reached 
in  and  got  the  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  possession. 

But  very  little  of  the  contents  was  missing  from  it,  as  he 
could  see  at  a  glance. 

“Chinee  likee  blandy,  allee  samee  Melican  man,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  and  then  he  smiled  blandly  and  stole  away  to  the 
river  bank. 

He  looked  around  for  a  place  where  he  could  hide  and  sip 
the  contents  of  the  boftle  at  his  leisure. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  canoe  our  friends  had  hauled  upon 
the  river  bank  the  evening  before. 

“Bully!”  he  exclaimed.  “Me  gittee  in  boat.  Dlinkee  blandy 
an'  then  takee  nap!” 

He  got  in  the  cance,  his  head  toward  the  bent-up  prow, 
and,  reclining  almost  at  full  length,  removed  the  cork  from 
the  bottle. 

Then  he  took  a  good  pull  at  it. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that  he  took  his  lips 
from  it. 

He  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  but  that  did  not 
bother  him  in  the  least,  as  he  realized  that  the  scout  had 
gone  out  to  shoot  something. 

Hop  took  another  drink. 

It  seemed  to  taste  better  yet. 

“Me  fightee  big  flogs  putty  soon!”  he  exclaimed,  talking 
to  himself.  “Me  makee  flogs  dancee,  allee  samee  dlunken 
cowboy!”  , 

Another  pull  at  the  bottle  and  he  was  in  the  humor  for 
almost  anything. 

Hop  was  just  sinking  back  into  a  comfortable  position 
when  he  heard  a  splashing  in  the  river  below. 

He  listened,  but  as  it  was  not  repeated,  he  concluded  that 
it  was  nothing. 

The  stern  of  the  canoe  was  hanging  over  the  bank  about 
a  foot,  and  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  feet  above  it. 

Suddenly  the  frail  little  craft  tipped  from  the  bow  a  foot 
or  more!  -  * 

Hop  sat  bolt  upright. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  done  this  when  he  found  himself 
gazing  at  a  frog  that  was  as  large  as  a  man  standing  in  a 
dug-out  directly  beneath  him! 

“Murder!”  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  “Me  no 

likee! 

Then  the  bow  shot  up  in  the  air  and  Hep  went  sailing 
into  the  river! 

Splash ! 

He  went  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone. 

He  struggled  to  get  up  on  his  feet  upon  the  muddy  bot¬ 
tom,  and  in  a  few  seconds  managed  to  do  so  and  get  his 
head  above  the  surface. 


The  dug-out  canoe  was  going  swiftly  up  the  i  iver,  the  big 
frog  paddling  for  all  he  was  worth.  • 

“Me  wantee  gittee  out!  Help!  Help,  yelled  the  scaled 

Chinaman.  .  ,  a, 

The  next  minute  Young  Wild  West  appeared  on  the  bank. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  dug-out  disappeared  around 
a  bend  where  there  was  a  high  clump  of  bushes. 

“What  are  you  doing  down  there?”  Wild  demanded,  when 
he  saw  the  overturned  canoe  floating  near  the  frightened 

Celestial.  . 

“Biggee  flog  knockee  me  in  liver,  allee  samee  likee  sixty!’ 

was  the  reply.  _  . 

Just  then  our  hero  caught  sight  of  a  bottle  floating  m 
the  water. 

It  was  the  brandy  bottle. 

Hop  had  half-emptied  it,  and  as  he  had  just  put  the  cork 
back  in  it  when  he  was  dumped  into  the  water,  it  floated. 

It  struck  Wild  right  away  that  Hop  had  been  drinking 
from  the  bottle,  and  that  in  some  way  he  had  upset  the  canoe 
and  tumbled  into  the  river. 

“Toss  that  bottle  up  here!”  he  said  sternly. 

“Me  no  see  bottle,”  retorted  Hop,  who  was  so  frightened 
that  he  really  did  not  see  it. 

“There  jt  is,  right  behind  you.  Just  toss  it  up  here.” 

Then  Hop  saw. 

He  turned  and  reached  for  the  object  in  question,  and, 
getting  hold  of  the  neck,  threw  it  up  to  Wild.  ^  ! 

The  young  deadshot  saw  the  label,  and  that  was  enough. 
“He  got  drunk  and  fell  overboard,”  was.  the  comment  he 
made,  as  Jim  Dart  and  Dell  and  his  daughter  came  hurry- 
ng  to  the  bank. 

“Confound  him!”  exclaimed  Jim.  “He  is  always  up  to 
iome  sort  of  a  trick.” 

“I  guess  he  took  that  bottle  from  my  tent  while  I  was 
asleep,”  remarked  the  mine  owner,  as  he  took  the  remainder 
of  the  brandy  from  our  hero.  “If  I  had  known  he  wanted 
a  drink  as  bad  as  all  that  I  would  cheerfully  have  given  it 
to  him.” 

“He  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  one  drink,”  was 
the  reply.  “It  is  a  hobby  of  his  to  get  full  of  fluid  light¬ 
ning  about  every  good  chance  he  gets.  I  am  glad  he  fell 
overboard;  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  leave  the  stuff  alone  here- 
af  er.” 

“Me  no  gittee  dlunk  and  fakes  in  water!”  piped  Hop  be¬ 
low.  “Me  lay  in  cance  when  big  flog  catches  hold  and  pullee 
over.  Me  hittee  water  likee  anything!  Big  flog  go  up  river 
n  other  canoe.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  sneered  Dart.  “Just  you  make  this  rope 
last  to  that  cance  before  it  drifts  away.  Turn  it  right-side 
up,  too!” 

Hop  said  no  more. 

He  realized  that  there  was  no  use  in  repeating  his  story, 
as  they  \yould  not  believe  him,  anyhow. 

He  did  as  Jim  directed  him,  and  then  Wild  went  to  the 
camp  and  got  a  lariat. 

Hop  could  have  climbed  up  the  bank  quite  easily  if  he  had 
waded  down  a  few  feet. 

But  he  stood  there  waiting  to  be  pulled  out,  and  Wild 
meant  to  give  him  a  good  ducking  before  he  did  haul  him  up. 

it  down  to  hin°f  °  y°U1'  armS  "  hc  said>  as  he  tossed 

“Me  hully  up  like  sixty!”  was  the  reply. 

1  he  lariat  was  soon  properly  attached  to  him. 

Now  up  with  him!”  said  Wild,  winking  at  Jim. 

let  hS  go  with  a  s£lfslT  ‘h"#  ^  and  then  do"'n  ,hey 
head  Vinm  ^ihovp0!1  P°°^J  ’  caiue  from  the  Chinaman,  as  his 
Melnownhdlee  sameeMi!^  G,tte*  me  out'  Wild! 

again!mait  J'ei’k  °n  ths  rope  upset  him>  and  under  he  went 

ab^oTpSth' and  was  un- 

to  a  treHnd'then  Wit/1?"1  “!“*  *«t*.  was  left  tied 

c^fe,co™i"S V  «  slaTbuck  SaW  Cha,'lie  a"d  R“d-| 

man  dripping  wfth'wnS'  sco“t'."’h«>?  he  saw  the  Chiliad 
PvnnrKr  1. 1  ,  }  ’  und  Maurice  Dell  holding  the 


biandy  bottle  in  his  hand 

s  Jr a  Hb0ottl1eadoft°b?°  adnd  1°  S0T,th1??  "  Jim-  "H<*  ’ 

and  then  foil  into  the  rt  o.  7n  ",C"'  drank  ka>f  <*>'  "  ■ 
hist  night  in  with  him.”  ’  vnocklnJ?  the  canoe  we  captured 
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“Ye*  no  stealce  blandy!”  spoke  up  Hop.  thinking  it  now 
I  tor  t0  defend  himself  against  the  charges  made. 

(“I'ig  flog  come  here  and  stealee  blandy;  me  try  to  stop  him 
and  failee  in  river.” 

This  was  diffei*ent  from  the  explanation  he  had  given  to 
Y  iid.  but  he  was  bound  to  lie  out  of  the  theft,  so  there  was 
r.o  one  better  than  the  big  frog  to  lay  it  to. 
out  that  made  his  case  all  the  worse. 

He  would  never  make  them  believe  that  it  was  really  the 
big  trog  that  had  dumped  him  in  the  river. 

Wild  ?ave  him  a  good  talking  to,  and  then  Hop  got  some 
of  his  wet  clothing  off  and  started  a  fire  so  they  could  cook 
I  breakfast. 

So  the  human  frog — for  such  he  must  be  called — had  got 
I  away  after  his  fruitless  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 

I  canoe. 

I  When  breakfast  was  over  Wild  turned  to  Maurice  Dell 
|  ind  said:  * 

“I  suppose  you  folks  are  anxious  to  get  to  some  civilized 

iace?” 

“Well,  yes,”  replied  the  mine  owner.  “But  I  am  just 
urious  enough  to  stay  with  you  a  day  or  two  and  help  solve 
.his  peculiar  state  of  affairs  that  exist  here.  "If  you  have  no 
objections  we  will  stay  with  you  until  you  get  ready  to  leave. 
You  said  you  had  come  up  here  on  the  Yellowstone  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  queer  goings  on  here 
meant.  So  whed  you  have  found  out  I  suppose  you  will  go 
bark  to  your  home.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  our  hero.  “You  are  welcome  to 
stay  with  us,  Mr.  Dell.  When  we  have  discovered  the  cause 
of  all  the  rather  strange  things  that  have  occurred  here  we 
will  "o  with  you  to  the  nearest  town.  How  does  that  strike 
you?” 

“Fine!”  exclaimed  Della  Dell,  clapping  her  hands.  “Isn’t 
it  romantic,  Parker?” 

#‘Very,”  her  lover_retorted.  “Masked  highwaymen,  human 
frogs,  mysterious  colored  lights  and  Chinamen  falling  over¬ 
board  are  ouite  enough  to  make  it  interesting.  I  should  say.” 

“There  is  a  cave  hidden  somewhere  along  the  river— right 
whore  the  lights  appeared  last  night,  I  should  say.”  said 
Wild.  '“I  am  going  to  make  it  my  business  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  this  hidden  cave.” 

“And  we  will  help  you!”  exclaimed  Maurice  Dell. 

“How  about  me  an’  you  takin’  a  trip  up  that  way  in  ther 
canoe?”  Charlie  suggested,  looking  at  our  hero. 

“I  was  just  thi-rking  of  that,”  replied  Wild.  “That  is  jusJ 
what  we  will  do!” 

This  being  settled,  they  set  about  to  getting  the  canoe  fi+ 
for  them  to  get  in. 

It  was  pulled  down  further,  where  the  bank  was  much 
lower,  and  then  they  hauled  it  up  and  emptied  the  water 
from  it. 

When  it  was  back  into  the  water  Charlie  got  in  and  Wild 
followed  him. 

The  canoe  was  just  about  large  enough  to  held  two  com¬ 
fortably. 

The  paddle  had  been  saved,  and,  picking  it  up.  Wild  sent 
the  frail  craft  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  then  started 
up  toward  the  bluff. 

“Just  keep  your  rifle  ready,  Charlie,”  he  sank  “There 
is  no  telhng  but  tha4  we  might  get  fired  at  from  some  hidden 
place.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  open.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Jest  let  a  measly  coyote  fire 
a  shot!  That’ll  let  ’em  know  where  they  are.” 

But  no  shots  were  fired  and  they  were  soon  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  place  Wild  was  certain  the  flashes  of  light  had 
come  from  the  night  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“l  GUESf  7E  HAVE  FOUND  THE  HIDDEN  CAVE,  ALL  RIGHT.” 

“There’s  the  exact  place  the  flashes  of  colored  fire  came 
from,  Charlie,”  Wild  said,  as  he  ceased  working  the  paddle 
and  allowed  the  canoe  to  go  ahead  from  the  force  of  its 

headway. 

“Then  th'-re  must  be  a  cave  there  that’s  hid,  jest  as  you 
said,”  replied  the  scout.  “I  reckon  we  oughter  be  able  to 

find  it.” 

“Yes,  providing  no  one  interferes  with  us  while  we  are 

looking  lor  it.” 


“Well,  we  may  as  well  take  ther  risk,  anyhow.  That’s 
what  we  started  out  for.” 

“That’s  right.  Well,  here  we  gol  Across  the  river  it  is!” 
The  prow  of  the  canoe  was  turned  for  the  sand  strip,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  grated  upon  it. 

The  scout  stepped  out,  rifle  in  hand,  holding  fast  to  the 
high  part  as  he  did  so. 

Then  Wild  stepped  out  and  the  canoe  was  pulled  out  of 
he  water. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  they  heard  a  voice  calling  to 
them. 

Looking  up  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  they  beheld  Bill  Bock, 
he  man  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  them  in  camp  the  evening 

before. 

“Hello!”  answered  Wild.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“What  are  yer  lookin’  fur — them  lights  what  was  shinin' 
las*  night?”  came  from  the  man. 

“Yes.” 

“I  thought  so.  Well,  you’ll  have  a  sweet  time  findin’  of 
’em,  I  reckon.  Me  an’  my  pards  has  been  tryin’  ter  find  out 
somethin’  about  ther  funny  doin’s  what’s  goin’  on  around 
’'ere  fur  the  last  week.  We  ain’t  no  nearer  to  it  now  than 
vhen  we  fust  started.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  fact.” 

“Where’s  your  camp,  Bock?”  spoke  up  the  scout. 

“About  half  a  mile  back  from  ther  river,”  was  the  reply. 
“How’s  that?  You  told  us  last  night  that  it  was  right  up 
his  way  along  ther  river.” 

“Well,  if  I  told  you  that  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in 
vvhat  I  meant  ter  say.  No,  we  was  camped  right  back  of 
vhere  I’m  standin’  now  till  we  begun  ter  see  frogs  paddlin’ 
canoes  around,  an’  sich  curious  things.  Then  we  reckoned 
ve’d  git  back  further  away.  I  was  goin’  ter  tell  you  folks 
.bout  ther  funny  things  last  night,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  best  ter  let  yer  see  fur  yerselves  fust.  You’d  be  more 
apt  ter  believe  it  then,  I  thought.” 

“Come  down  here,”  said  Wild.  “It  might  be  that  we  can 
Ind  a  cave  here  if  we  look  real  hard.” 

4  I’ll  come  down,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  wise  ter  hunt  around 
here  much.  Somethin’  might  happen  ter  us.” 

Wild  was  pretty  certain  that  the  man  knew  all  about  the 
mysterious  things  that  had  .taken  place,  but  he  did  not  pro¬ 
ms?  to  let  him  know  he  thought  that  way. 

Bdl  Bock  came  down  and  stood  on  the  sandy  strip  by 
hem. 

He  acted  as  though  he  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground, 
hough,  and  our  hero  easily  guessed  that  it  was  simply  act- 
ng,  too. 

“There  ain’t  no  sich  a  thing  ’as  a  cave  here,”  he  said, 
taking  his  head  decisively.  “I  know  that  fur  a  fact.” 

“Well,  there  don’t  seem  to  be:  But  where  could  the  light 
’rom  the  colored  fire  have  come  from?” 

“It’s  what  they  calls  supernatural,  I  reckon.” 

“No!  There  is  nothing  supernatural  about  it,”  and  Wild 
'ooked  at  the  fellow  and  smiled.  “You  can  bet  all  you’re 
vorth  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  colored  fire,  such  as 
‘■hey  use  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  around  election  times, 
<nd  that  it  was  lighted  with  matches  by  plain,  ordinary  men 
—scoundrels,  I  might  add.” 

Bock  winced  slightly  at  this. 

“If  it’s  all  done  by  men,  as  you  think,  why  ain’t  they  been 
seen?” 

“They  have  been  seen.” 

“Who  seen  ’em?” 

“T.  for  one.” 

“You  seen  ’em?” 

“Yes,  and  I  shot  one  of  them  last  night.” 

The  face  of  the  man  was  a  picture  now. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  just  whether  he  was  surprised  or 
angered. 

“ves,  I  shot  when  I  saw  a  rifle  flash  last  night,  and  I 
t-'4-  the  rascal  who  fired  the  shot,”  went  on  Wild.  “Then  I 
followed  them  right  to  the  spot  where  you  were  standin" 
when  you  called  to  us.” 

“An’  what  then?”  asked  Bock,  almost  eagerly. 

“Well,  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  The  lights  began 
to  show  soon  after  that.” 

“An’  you  think  it  was  ther  men  you  follered  what  made 
ther  light,  hey?” 

“Yes.  that  is  what  I  think.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.” 

“You  are  sure  you  don’t  know?” 
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Wild  was  getting  right  down  to  it  now. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Bock  demanded,  half  angrily. 

“Just  what  I  said.  You  are  sure  you  don’t  know,  you 
say?” 

“Sartin  I  am.” 

“All  right,  then.  I  must  say  that  you  are  a  very  dull  man, 
then.  You  have  been  right  around  this  spot  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  these  mysterious  things  have  been  happening  right 
along,  and  you  don’t  know  who  is  responsible  for  it  all!  i’ll 
bet  that  I  won’t  be  around  here  three  days  before  I  know 
just  who  does  it!” 

“You’ll  bet  that?”  asked  Bock. 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I  said.” 

“How  much  will  you  bet?” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  got  much  ready  cash  with  me,  but  I’ll 
bet  you  fifty  dollars,  just  to  show  that  I  mean  what  I  say.” 
“I’ll  take  that  bet,  young  feller.” 

“Very  well.  Who  will  be  stakeholder?” 

“Your  pard  kin  hold  ther  money.  I  ain’t  afraid  but  what 
you’re  both  honest.” 

“All  right.  You  are  a  pretty  good  student  of  human 
nature,  even  if  you  are  so  dull  that  you  can’t  find  out  who 
is  playing  the  funny  tricks  around  here.  Charlie,  here  is 
fifty  dollars.  If  I  don’t  find  out  the  secret  of  the  hidden  cave 
inside  of  three  days  you  are  to  give  it  to  Bill  Bock.” 

“Ther  secret  of  what?”  gasped  Bock,  looking  really  amazed 
now. 

“The  secret  of  the  hidden  cave.” 

“What  hidden  cave?” 

“Why,  the  one  the  men  who  play  all  these  curious  tricks 
have  for  a  headquarters.” 

“I  never  said  there  was  any  hidden  cave,  did  I?” 

“No,  but  I  say  so.” 

“Oh,  you  say  so !  All  right,  then.  Here’s  my  fifty  dollars.” 
He  handed  two  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  and  a  ten  to  the 
scout. 

Charlie  placed  the  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  remark- . 
ing  as  he  did  so: 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  that  ther  one  as  wins  this  money 
will  git  it,  providin’  he’s  alive  when  ther  three  days  is  up.” 

“That’s  right  1  Providin’  he’s  alive,”  and  Bill  Bock  nodded 
significantly. 

Wild  laughed. 

“You  seem  to  act  as  though  the  winner  might  be  dead  by 
that  time,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  no!”  was  the  rejoinder. 

“Well,  I  am  going  to  win  the  bet,  and  I  won’t  be  dead, 
either!” 

“All  right.  If  you  win  you’ll  find  that  I  won’t  squeal.” 
“Well,  I  never  squeal  if  J  lose.” 

“Did  you  ever  make  many  bets,  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Quite  a  few.” 

“Did  yer  win  very  often?” 

“Every  time  I  bet.” 

“Is  that  so?  You  must  have  bet  on  a  sure  thing,  then.” 
“Well,  do  you  think  I  bet  on  a  sure  thing  just  now?” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“Well,  those  are  the  kind  of  bets  I  generally  make.” 
“They  are,  hey?” 

“Yes.'” 

“Well,  I  reckon  you’ll  lose  this  one.” 

“All  right.  Now,  suppose  we  try  a  little  shooting?” 

“A  little  shootin’?” 

A  sort  of  anxious  look  came  over  the  face  of  the  man  as 
he  spoke. 

“Yes,  a  little  shooting.  We’ll  see  who  is  the  best  shot,  you 

or  I.” 

“I  don’t  claim  to  be  no  great  shot.” 

“Don’t  you?  Well,  you  can  try,  anyhow.” 

“How  do  yer  mean?” 

“We’ll  shoot  at  a  mark  with  our  revolvers.  We’ll  each 
fire  six  shots  at  that  dark-looking  piece  of  rock  right  there. 
There  is  a  black  spot  on  it  that  is  not  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar,  as  you  can  see.  We’ll  make  that  the  bull’s-eye.” 

“I  reckon  I  don’t  want  ter  shoot  at  no  mark.  When  I 
shoot  it  is  generally  at  somethin’  that’s  alive.” 

“Well,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  rock  over  there  is  alive.” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Well,  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  saw  it  move  just  now.” 
This  was  a  fact. 

While  they  had  been  talking  Wild  was  watching  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  bluff,  and  he  was  positive  that  he  had 
seen  the  darker  part  of  the  face  move  in  just  the  least  bit 

of  a  wavy  way. 


He  thought  he  had  solved  at  least  a  part  of  the  mystery, 
anyhow,  and  that  is  why  he  w’anted  to  shoot  at  the  small 
black  spot. 

“Yer  seen  ther  rock  move?”  cried  Bill  Bock,  assuming  great 
suimrise. 

‘Wes.” 

“You  must  be  dreamin’,  boy.” 

“Oh,  no!  I  am  awake.  A  fellow  has  to  be  asleep  to  dream, 
you  know.”  . 

“Well,  it  must  have  been  your  eyes  what  made  it  look 
that  way.” 

“That  is  right;  it  was  my  eyes,  surp  enough.” 

“What’s  ther  use  of  shootin’  at  a  rock,  anyhow?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  shoot  at  it  just  for  fun.  The  bullets  will  flatten 
out  where  they  hit,  and  I  can  tell  just  what  kind  of  a 
shot  I  am.” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  hardly  knew  what  Wild  was  driving  at. 

It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  any¬ 
thing  there  to  imitate  a  rock. 

When  our  hero  leveled  his  revolver  and  fired  he  was  ver^ 
much  interested. 

Cr3,ck  ^ 

As  the  report  rang  out  Bill  Bock  ran  to  the  black  spot. 

“Yer  hit  it  right  in  ther  middle!”  he  exclaimed. 

“That’s  just  what  I  thought  I  would  do.  I  never  miss  hit¬ 
ting  what  I  shoot  at.” 

The  man  looked  relieved  when  he  found  that  our  hero  did 
not  walk  over  to  investigate  the  result  of  his  shot. 

Both  Wild  and  Charlie  noticed  this. 

The  former  knew  why,  but  the  latter  did  not. 

Wild  raised  his  revolver  again. 

“I  am  going  to  put  a  bullet  just  about  an  inch  above 
where  the  other  one  hit,”  he  said. 

Crack ! 

Then  it  was  that  Charlie  gave  a  start. 

“Great  gimlets!”  he  cried.  “I  seen  ther  blame  rock  move, 
as  sure  as  guns!  Wild,  you  was  right.” 

“Oh,  I  know  I  was  right,  Charlie.”  was  the  calm  re¬ 
joinder.  “Now  we’ll  see  how  the  bullets  flattened  out.” 

As  he  started  to  walk  to  the  face  of  th£  bluff  Bock  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

“Take  my  advice  an’  don’t  go  there,  Young  Wild  West,” 
he  said  earnestly. 

“Why  not?” 

“  ’Cause.” 

“Because  what?” 

“Well,  it  might  not  be  good  fur  us  if  yer  did.  S’pose  some 
of  them  big  frogs  was  ter  hop  out  an’  make  short  work 
of  us?” 

“I  would  just  like  to  see  a  big  frog  hop  out  just  now.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  mon¬ 
strous  head  that  was  hideous  in  the  extreme  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  right  in  the  face  of  the  little  cliff  within  a  foot  of 
where  the  bullets  had  struck. 

It  looked  like  one  of  the  dragons  pictured  by  the  Chinese, 
and.  with  ogling  eyes  and  snapping  jaws,  it  faced  the  three. 

Young  Wild  West  laughed  lightly  at  the  appearance  of  the 
thing,  while  Cheyenne  Charlie  took  a  step  back  toward  the 
canoe. 

Bdl  Bock  affected  to  be  very  much  frightened,  and  he 
would  have  run  from  the  spot  if  Wild  had  not  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

“Hold  on!”  our  hero  said.  “That  thing  won’t  hurt  you.” 

“Lemme  go!”  cried  the  man.  struggling  to  break  away. 

“No,  I  won’t  let  you  go!  Now,  you  just  stay  where  you 
are,  do  you  hear?” 

The  muzzle  of  the  boy’s  revolver  was  suddenly  turned  upon 
Bock,  and  with  reluctance  he  obeyed  the  command 

“Charlie,  just  let  a  stone  go  at  that  head!”  said  Wild. 

The  scout  found  a  stone  right  at  his  feet,  and,  picking  it 
up,  he  let  it  go. 

It  hit  the  hideous  head,  and  then  a  roar  like  that  of  an 
enraged  lion  sounded  and  the  thing  disappeared. 

“I  guess  we  have  found  the  hidden  cave,  all  right  ”  our 
hero  observed  coolly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  .SECRET  OF  THE  HIDDEN  CAVE. 

Wild  and  Charlie  had  not  been  gone  long  from 
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The  lovers  no  doubt  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  this  was  the  excuse  the  young  man  offered. 

.  The  hill  was  so  close  to  the  camp  that  even  the  girl’s 
father  did  not  object,  so  they  started  off  toward  it. 

But  before  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  they  found 
that  a  mass  of  bushes  and  vines  barred  their  way. 

“We  will  have  to  go  around,”  said  Radcliffe.  “There  is 
no  need  of  forcing  our  way  through  and  tearing  our  cloth¬ 
ing  to  bits.  We  can  get  to  the  top  by  simply  going  to  our 
right  a  few  yards.” 

“Very  well,  Parker,”  the  girl  replied.  “I  am  not  afraid 
to  go  there.  It  is  so  near  the  camp  that  no  one  would  be 
apt  to  be  near  enough  to  harm  us,  anyhow.” 

They  soon  found  a  place  where  they  could  get  through 
the  bushes. 

It  was  a  deer-path,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
their  way  up  the  little  slope. 

They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  now,  though  it  was 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  them. 

The  bushes  hid  it  from  view. 

They  were  hastening  to  get  to  the  clear  spot  at  the  top, 
sj  they  might  be  able  to  see  both  the  camp  and  the  canoe 
on  the  river,  when  a  startling  thing  occurred. 

Two  men  sprang  from  behind  a  rock  without  the  least 
warning!  I 

The  girl  was  seized  and  a  heavy  hand  clapped  over  her 
mouth,  while  a  blow  from  a  club  felled  her  lover  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

Not  even  a  chance  to  utter  the  least  bit  of  scream  did 
Della  Dell  have. 

Though  she  struggled  hard  to  free  herself,  it  was  of  no 
avail. 

The  man  who  had  her  in  his  grasp  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
and  she  had  no  more  show  than  if  she  had  been  an  infant. 

The  girl  was  terror-stricken,  and,  like  the  average  girl 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  she  fainted. 

This  was  all  the  better  for  the  two  villains. 

“Come  on,  Ike!”  whispered  the  fellow  who  had  knocked 
down  Radcliffe.  “I  don’t  know  whether  I  killed  that  galoot 
or  not.  I  don’t  care,  either!  Bill  said  he  wanted  us  to 
sneak  up  here  an’  do  somethin’  startlin’,  an  I  reckon  when 
he  sees  us  cornin’  back  with  ther  gal  he’ll  think  we  have!” 

“I  reckon  so,”  and  the  man  .called  Ike  chuckled. 

Then  they  picked  up  the  unconscious  form  of  the  girl 
between  them  and  started  hurriedly  from  the  spot. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  they  were  a  good 
hundred  yards  away  before  those  in  the  camp  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  young  couple  were  not  on  the  hill. 

But  they  thought  little  of  this,  since  they  knew  they  were 
lovers. 

Meanwhile  the  two  villains  made  good  time  in  getting 
to  the  spot  where  Wild  had  seen  the  three  men  disappear 
the  night  before. 

They  followed  a  deer-path  through  the  bushes,  and 
though  it  took  them  a  little  out  of  their  way,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  being  obscured  from  view. 

There  was  a  small  open  spot  that  they  had  to  cross  in 
order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  bluff,  but  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  go  over  it. 

Della  Dell  was  still  in  the  faint,  and  that  made  it  all  the 
easier  for  them. 

The  villain  who  had  felled  Radcliffe  to  the  earth  with 
the  club  cast  a  swift  glance  around,  and,  seeing  no  one, 
put  his  vreight  against  a  stone  and  rolled  it  over. 

A  stone  that  was  almost  square  was  disclosed  on  the 
spot  the  stone  had  rested  upon. 

This  was  quickly  turned  over  and  then  a  hole  with  a 
roughly-made  ladder  could  be  seen. 

“Dowm  with  her,  Ike!”  said  the  man  who  had  uncovered 
the  hole. 

“Right  yer  are,  Tom!”  wras  the  quick  reply,  and  then  the 
unconscious  girl  was  taken  downward  and  out  of  sight. 

Tom  followed  quickly,  pulling  the  flat  rock  over  the  open¬ 
ing  as  he  did  so. 

Halfway  down  the  ladder  he  paused,  and,  catching  hold 
of  a  rough  stick,  bore  his  weight  upon  it. 

Thud! 

Hi-:  action  had  caused  the  stone  to  roll  over  upon  the 
flat  rock,  thus  concealing  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  for  it 
certainly  was  a  cave. 

It  was  a  very  roomy  cave,  too. 

The  nati>  / 1  ceiling  was  at  least  twelve  feet  high  in  the 
lowest  part,  and  though  irregular  in  shape,  it  was  just  the 


sort  of  place  for  a  gang  of  villains  to  m*ike  a  secret  head¬ 
quarters. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  it  all  was  that  here 
and  here  in  the  place  were  many  queer,  not  to  say  hideous- 
looking,  imitations  of  creatures  that  were  real  and  imag¬ 
inary. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  an  outfit  that  would  be  apt  to  be 
found  in  the  property  room  of  a  well-regulated  theater  in 
some  large  city. 

When  Tom  laid  the  girl  on  a  pile  of  skins  in  a  corner 
he  was  approached  by  a  man,  who  showed  signs  of  great 
surprise. 

“Where’d  yer  git  her?”  he  asked. 

“From  ther  camp  of  ther  feller  what  calls  himself  Young 
Wild  West,”  was  the  reply.  “Where’d  yer  suppose?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know.  She’s  ther  gal  what  was  with  ther 
two  men  we  held  up  last  night,  then?” 

“Yes,  she  sartinly  is.” 

“She’s  fainted,  ain’t  she?” 

“Yes.  Where’s  Bill?” 

“Hi  went  up  a  little  while  afore  you  come  down.  I 
thought  he  was  with  yer.” 

“We  didn’t  see  nothin’  of  him,”  spoke  up  Ike,  who  had 
just  got  down  off  the  ladder. 

“That’s  funny.  It  wasn’t  more’n  five  minutes  ago  that 
he  went  up.” 

“I  hear  some  one  talkin’  from  the  river!”  exclaimed  a 
voice  at  that  moment. 

It  came  from  a  man  who  was  reclining  on  a  blanket  at 
the  end  of  the  cave  opposite  to  where  the  ladder  was. 

The  place  was  lighted  from  this  end,  too. 

There  was  an  .opening  along  it'  which  seemed  to  be  partly 
covered  by  a  hood,  so  the  river  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
interior. 

Right  near  this  was  suspended  a  big  dragon  of  paste¬ 
board,  tin  and  wood,  the  head  facing  toward  the  light. 

“Put  ther  gal  in  ther  room,  Tom,”  said  Ike,  and  then 
he  turned  to  the  man  on  the  blanket. 

“What’s  that  you  said?”  he  asked. 

“I  hear  some  one  talking  outside,”  was  the  answer. 

Ike  stepped  over  and  listened. 

“As  sure  as  you’re  bom  yer  do!”  he  exclaimed.  “Hello! 
it’s  Bill  Bock  talkin’  ter  somebody.”. 

The  man  on  the  blanket  was  no  other  than  the  one  Young 
Wild  West'  had  wounded  when  he  shot  at  the  flash  from  a 
rifle-shot  the  night  before. 

He  had  received  a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  he  was  so  sore 
and  lame  that  he  could  not  walk. 

But  he  had  made  no  mistake  when  he  heard  voices  out¬ 
side. 

The  voices  were  those  of  Wild  and  Charlie  talking  to  Bill 
Bock. 

Ike  listened,  but  could  not  catch  what  was  being  said. 

He  crept  up  close  to  the  end  of  the  cave  and  then  applied 
his  eye  to  a  hole  in  a  big  piece  of  canvas  that  hung  there. 

Then  he  could  see  outside. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  stood  on  the 
strip  of  sandy  beach  talking  to  Bill  Bock,  the  leader  of  the 
cave  gang. 

“Ther  canoe  I  tried  ter  git  this  mornin’  when  I  dumped 
ther  Chinaman  into  ther  river  is  right  out  here!”  exclaimed 
Ike,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Is  that  so?”  questioned  the  wounded  man. 

“Yes,  an’  Young  Wild  West  an’  one  of  his  pards  has 
brought  it  here.  They’re  out  there  talkin’  ter  Bill.” 

“I  wonder  what  Bill  is  goin’  ter  do?” 

“We’ll  have  ter  wait  an’  see.” 

He  applied  his  eye  to  the  peephole  again. 

He  now  could  hear  what  was  being  said. 

“Young  Wild  West  is  goin’  ter  shoot  at  a  mark,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  in  a  whisper.  “Ther  mark  is  right  on  ther  canvas, 
too!” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  wounded  villain. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  I  must  get  out  of  ther  way.” 

He  had  no  sooner  stepped  aside  when  the  crack  of  a  re¬ 
volver  sounded  and  a  bullet  sped  into  the  cave  and  flattened 
against  a  rock  at  the  farther  end. 

At  this  moment  Tom,  who  had  disposed  of  the  girl  pris¬ 
oner,  came  running  up. 

“We  must  put  out  ther  dragon’s  head!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Them  fellers  must  be  scared  away  from  here!” 

Crack! 

Another  shot  came  from  the  outside  and  a  bullet  whistled 
past  the  head  of  Tom. 
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“Thunder!’  he  gasped.  “We’ve  got  ter  stop  this,  or  they’ll 
find  ther  cave,  sure!  1  wonder  what’s  ther  matter  with  i>ni, 

anyhow^,  ^t  head  thgr  dragon  out!”  said  Ike,  leap¬ 
ing  toward  the  suspended  object. 

He  seized  a  rope  that  was  hanging  near  and  pulled 

The  hideous-looking  imitation  moved  forward,  the  head 
going  right  through  a  flap  in  the  canvas  that  hid  the  mouth 


of  the  cave.  ,  .,  , 

Then  they  heard  Bill  Bock  talking  loudly  in  an  excited 
way,  and  the  next  thing  something  hit  the  head  with  a  thud. 
It  was  the  stone  that'  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  thrown. 

Ike  grabbed  up  a  sort  of  trumpet  and  blew  a  loud  blast 
that  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  lion  and  Tom  pulled  the 


dragon  back  into  the  cave. 

The  four  men  in  the  caVe  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 
They  did  not  want  the  existence  of  the  cave  to  be  discov- 


ered.  ,  ,  .  . 

The  five  men,  with  Bill  Bock  as  their  leader,  had  made 
a  raid  on  a  sort  of  big  houseboat  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
river  about  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  our  story. 

They  had  murdered  the  three  men  who  had  charge  of  the 
boat,  and  when  they  made  an  examination  of  the  contents 
they  found  that  they  consisted  of.  the  properties  belonging 
to  a  traveling  show. 

They  came  on  down  the  river  with  tlie  outfit,  and  by  luck 
found  the  cave,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  river. 

It  just  suited  their  purpose  as  a  hiding-place,  and  they 
concluded  to  remain  there  and  rob  all  who  came  that  way. 

A  piece  of  the  stage  canvas  made  an  admirable  covering 
for  the  opening  of  the  cave,  and  when  it  was  put  up  no  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  anything  but  solid  rock. 

In  making  a  search  of  the  cave  the  five  villains  came 
upon  several  stone  mugs  which  were  stowed  away  in  a  niche. 

What  was  their  joy  and  surprise  when  they  found  the 
mugs  to*  be  filled  with  nuggets  and  gold-dust! 

Then  it  was  that  the  villains  decided  to  stay  there  until 
they  could  get  horses  to  get  away  with. 

When  they  boarded  thq  houseboat  it  was  near  a  small 
town,  and  they  had  drifted  on  down  the  river  for  a  hundred 


miles. 

The  houseboat  was  allowed  to  drift  down  the  river,  and 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  storm  a  couple  of  days  later. 

The  five  men  fitted  up  the  cave  in  a  way  that  would  seem 
marvelous  to  one  who  did  not  know  much  about  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  theater. 

There  were  a  couple  of  skins  that  were  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated  to  make  them  look  like  frogs,  and  they  had  had  no  end 
of  what  they  called  fun  with  them. 

To  the  right  of  the  cave,  facing  the  river,  was  a  jutting 
wall  of  rock,  and  behind  this  was  a  place  where  the  water 
flowed  in  under  a  ledge  that  was  almost  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water. 

It  was  at  this  place  where  the  man  called  Ike  had  dived 
from  the  canoe  when  he  so  mysteriously  disappeared. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  tried  it,  but  he  saw  that  he 
might  be  shot,  so  he  dove  overboard  and  took  the  chances 
of  getting  in  under  the  ledge. 

He  got  there  in  safety,  thus  making  another  mystery  in 
the  list  they  had  established  since  they  had  been  there. 

But  in  all  the  time  the  men  had  been  making  the  cave 
their  headquarters  they  had  failed  to  catch  any  one  and  get 
even  a  single  horse. 

But  there  was  something  about  the  life  they  were  leading 
that  was  fascinating  to  them,  and  they  did  not  have  such  a 
desire  to  leave  as  when  they  had  first  killed  the  owners  of 
the  theatrical  goods. 

.  They  hunted  and  got  enough  to  eat,  and  two  or  three 
times  they  had  held  up  and  robbed  men  who  happened  to 
pass  that  way,  each  time  failing  to  get  their  horses  from 
them. 


The  colored  Are  and  the  human  frogs  had  not  only  fright¬ 
ened  those  they  had  robbed,  but  others,  especially  Indians, 
and  Bill  Bock  figured  it  that  he  was  a  great  man  at  the 
head  of  a  great  gang. 

He  had  remarked  to  his  companions  that  he  would  like 
to  get  hold  of  the  girl  they  had  chased  to  the  camp  of 
Young  Wild  West,  so  when  Ike  and  Tom  got  a  chance  to 
get  her  they  were  not  long  in  doing  it. 

,  f*aw  Rill  Rock  was  outside  and  his  four  men  were 
inside  the  cave,  and  a  very  peculiar  state  of  affairs  existed. 

Jhe  four  men  inside  remained  as  quiet  as  mice  after  the 
trumpet  had  been  blow^. 


They  expected  every  minute  to  see  Young  Wild  West  lift 
the  canvas  and  dart  in  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WILD  AND  HIS  PARTNERS  SET  OUT  TO  FIND  THE  GIRL. 


Cheyenne  Charlie  looked  amazed  when  the  head  of  the 
dragon  disappeared. 

“I  reckon  I  hurt  it,  Wild,”  he  remarked. 

“Yes,”  and  our  hero  laughed,  “I  think  you  must  have,  Char¬ 
lie,  to  make  it  cry  out  like  that.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  Mr.  Bock?” 

“I — I  don’t  know  what  ter  think,”  stammered  the  rascal. 
“I’m  afraid  that  thing  might  come  out  an’  gobble  us  up, 
though.” 

“Oh,  I  hardly  think  it  will  harm  us — not  while  you  are 
with  us,  anyhow.  Suppose  you  get  right  in  that  canoe  with 
my  partner  now?” 

“What  fur?” 

“Oh,  just  to  take  a  little  trip  down  the  river  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  ter  take  no  trip  in  ther  canoe.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?” 

“No.”  ' 

“Well,  I  want  you  to!” 

The  muzzle  of  Wild’s  revolver  was  still  covering  Bock, 
and  it  moved  an  inch  or  two  nearer  to  him  as  he  spoke  the 
last  words. 

“I  want  you  to  get  in  that  canoe  and  go  down  the  river 
with  my  partners — do  you  hear?” 

“Yes,  I  hear  yer.” 

“Well,  get  a  move  on  you,  then!  But  before  you  go  just 
let  me  take  your  shooters  from  you.  That  will  make  it 
look  better.” 


Wild  quickly  removed  the  revolvers  from  his  belt  and 
tossed  them  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“That’s  it!”  exclaimed  the  scout,  and  then  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  he  added:' 

“If  there’s  any  galoots  in  ther  hearin’  of  my  voice  what 
don’t  like  ther  way  Bill  Bock  is  bein’  treated  they’d  better 
be  mighty  careful  what  they  do,  for  if  they  fire  a  shot  at 
us  it  will  be  ther  death  warrant  of  Bock!”  * 

There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  villains  in  the 
cave  heard  this  plainly. 


Bdl  Beck  was  sure  they  did,  and  he  felt  relieved. 

The  scoundrel  was  afraid  his  men  might  open  fire,  and 
then  he  knew  his  doom  would  be  sealed. 

He  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  do  just  as  he  was  told, 
so  he  stepped  into  the  canoe  when  the  scout  pushed  it  off 
and  sat  down  in  the  bow,  as  he  was  directed. 

“Get  in,  Charlie,  and  take  him  to  the  camp,”  said  Wild. 
“I  will  walk  down  along  the  river  bank.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Here  she  goes!” 

ihe  canoe  was  pushed  off,  and  then  the  scout  began  pad¬ 
dling'  along  with  the  current. 

Wild  concluded  that  he  had  done  enough  for  the  present, 
so  he  started  along  the  sandy  strip  and  soon  ascended  to 
the  level  below  the  high  bluff. 

He  was  ceitain  that  there  were  men  in  the  hidden  cave, 
and  he  knew  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  him  to  try  to  get  in! 

It  was  all  pretty  plain  to  him  now. 


ihe  entrance  is  covered  by  a  painted  canvas,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  It  is  quite  a  neat  affair,  too.  I  jwill  try  and  make 
Bill  Bock  explain  what  it  all  means.” 

He  walked  along  at  a  gait  even  with  the  progress  of  the 
canoe,  anil  reached  the  camp  just  as  Cheyenne  Charlie 
caused  the  prow  of  the  canoe  to  touch  the  bank. 

When  he  found  Jim  Dart  he  saw  that  he  was  talking 
very  earnestly  to  Maurice  Dell. 

The  mine  owner’s  daughter  and  Radcliffe  were  not  there. 
Hop  Wall  was  dozing  near  one  of  the  tents. 

is  Charlie  ^,xc^a*met*  ^':n’  as  saw  Wild  coming.  “Where 


“Right  at  the  bank,”  replied  our  hero, 
oner  in  the  canoe  with  him.” 

“What!”  • 


“He’s  got  a  pris- 


vvith  us/>  °  . bring  Rill  I 

■  a,n^  my  daughter  are  missing,  ”  spoke  ur*  t 

rice  Dell,  looking  rather  alarmed.  P  Up  " 
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“Missing!”  echoed  Wild. 

“Yes,  they  went  up  the  hill  over  there  to  try  and  see 
what  you  did  when  you  went  up  the  river  in  the  canoe,  and 
we  have  not  seen  them  since.” 

“Have  you  looked  for  them?” 

“No,  but  we  called,  and  have  received  no  answer.” 

“How  long  have  they  been  gone?” 

“Ever  since  you  went  away  in  the  canoe.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  that  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
ago.  I  guess  they  can’t  be  very  far.” 

Just  then  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  came  to 
their  ears. 

"Here  they  come  now!”  exclaimed  Jim. 

The  next  moment  Radcliffe  put  in  an  appearance. 

He  was  holding  his  hand  to  his  head  and  appeared  to  be 
partly  dazed. 

Young  Wild  West  ran  forward  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

“What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“Two — two  men  sprang  from  the  bushes  as  I  was  going 
up  the  hill  with  Miss  Dell  and  I  think  one  of  them  must 
have  hit  me  on  the  head,”  was  the  reply.  “I  just  got  up 
and  found  I  was  there  alone  with  my  head  bleedi~~  ” 

“Great  Scott!”  cried  Wild.  “While  we  were  oi  nvesti- 
gating  the  secret  of  the  hidden  cave  some  of  the  gang  has 
been  here.  But  where  is  the  young  lady?” 

“I — I  thought  perhaps  she  had  run  here  for  help/’  fal¬ 
tered  the  young  man,  as  he  sank  upon  a  campstool,  too  weak 
to  stand. 

Maurice  Dell  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 

“They  have  taken  my  daughter  away!”  he  moaned.  “Oh! 
this  is  awful!” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Dell.  We  have  the  leader  of  the 
gang  right  hare.  I  guess  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  get 
her  back,”  said  Wild. 

Charlie  now  led  the  prisoner  forward. 

“Tie  him  up  hard  and  fast,  boys,”  Wild  exclaimed.  “If 
his  gang  has  got  Miss  Dell  a  prisoner  he  will  either  have 
to  make  them  return  her  to  this  camp  or  die!” 

The  scout  and  Dart  handled  the  villain  pretty  roughly. 

They  forced  him  back  against  a  tree  and  bound  him  se¬ 
curely  to  it. 

Bill  Bock  was  pretty  badly  frightened  now. 

“My  men  wouldn’t  touch  no  younsr  lady,”  he  cried,  trying 
to  make  out  that  he  was  dreadfully  in  earnest. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  you  and  your  men  would  do  almost 
anything.”  Wild  retoi'ted.  “I  am  going  back  to  your  secret 
headquarters  and  tell  them  if  they  don’t  set  the  young  lady 
free  at  once  I  will  fetch  back  your  head  and  throw  it  into 
the  cave  through  the  opening  the  pasteboard  head  came  out 
of  a  little  while  ago.  Do  you  hear  what  I  sav,  Bill  Bock?” 

“I  hear  yer,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  don’t  know  what  ter 
say  ter  yer.” 

“Well,  don’t  say  anything,  then.  Mr.  Dell,  you  stay  here 
with  Hop  Wah  and  fix  up  the  wound  Radcliffe  has.  Just 
see  to  it  that  the  prisoner  don’t  escape,  either.  Hop,  if 
anybody  comes  here  to  set  him  free  while  we  are  gone,  don’t 
bother  with  them,  but  just  shoot  the  prisoner,  do  you  un¬ 
derstand?” 

“Me  undlestand,”  answered  Hon,  smiling  blandly.  “Me 
putty  good  shottee;  me  blow  head  off  allee  samee  you  say 
Jakee  Lobinson!” 

The  Chinaman  meant  what  he  said,  too,  and  Bill  Bock 
realized  that  he  was  in  a  desperate  box. 

“Wait!”  he  yelled,  as  Wild  started  off  with  Charlie  and 
Jim.  ' 

“Well,  hurry  up,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,”  said  Wild, 
turning  around. 

“Tell  my  men  that  I  say  that  if  they  have  got  the  gal  ter 
let  her  go.” 

“Oh!  that  sounds  better.” 

“How  will  we  find  them?”  asked  Charlie. 

“Yell  out  an’  they'll  hear  yer.” 

“Come  on!”  spoke  up  Wild.  “We  know  where  they  are.” 

The  three  now  hurried  off,  their  rifles  ready  to  fire  at  an 
instant's  notice. 

Maurice  Dell  was  rfow  dressing  the  wounded  head  of  Rad- 
cliff'  with  trembling  hands. 

“Ties  is  awful,  Parker!”  he  declared. 

“Yes  ”  answered  the  young  man.  “I  only  wish  I  could 
go  and  help  find  Della.” 

“Misler  Wild  find  girlee  allee  light,”  spoke  up  Hop,  who 
bad  pulled  a  big  six-shooter  from  his  blouse  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  prisoner.  “Misler  Wild  vclly  muehec  smart; 
mt  rnakoc  bad  Melican  mans  sickce!” 


“Don’t  p’int  that  shooter  this  way!”  expostulated  the 
prisoner.  “It  might  go  off!  Don’t,  Mister  Chinee!” 

“He,  he,  he!”  giggled  Hop,  tickled  at  the  appellation  given 
him  by  the  villain. 

Then  he  began  fooling  with  the  trigger  of  the  weapon. 

“Don’t!”  cried  Bock,  becoming  terribly  frightened.  “It 
might  go  off,  I  say!” 

“Me  lunnee  things  when  Young  Wild  West  go  away;  me 
smartee,  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West.” 

Then  Hop  executed  a  few  steps  of  a  jig  he  had  learned 
somewhere. 

Dell  and  Radcliffe  watched  the  proceedings,  but  said 
nothing. 

They  were  too  much  worried  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  to  interfere  with  the  Chinaman. 

“Say!”  said  Bock,  pleadingly,  as  Hop  finally  lowered  the 
revolver. 

“Whatee  say?”  was  the  quick  retort. 

“I’ll  give  yer  ten  dollars  if  yer  let  me  go.” 

“He,  he,  he!  Bad  Melican  man  talkee  allee  samee  fool!” 

“I’ll  give  yer  twenty,  then.” 

“No  gottee  nuff  money  to  makee  Chinee  man  lettee  go!” 

Bock  remained  silent  for  a  moment.*  % 

“I  reckon  Young  Wild  West  will  let  me  go  when  he  finds 
ther  gal,”  he  observed,  casting  a  glance  at  the  two  men 
near  by. 

“Do  you  know  where  my  daughter  is?”  spoke  up  Dell. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “But  if  my  men  has  got  her  yer 
kin  feel  sure  that  they  ain’t  harmed  her.  They  wouldn’t 
harm  an  innercent  gal,  no  more’n  I  would.” 

“Where  do  you  suppose  they  took  her  to?”  queried  Rad¬ 
cliffe  anxiously. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  lying  rejoinder. 

“Not  very  far,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  not  very  far,  I  reckon.” 

“She  comee  back  putty  soon,”  exclaimed  Hop.  “Then 
Young  Wild  West  hangee  bad  Melican  allee  samee  horse 
thief!” 

“He  won’t  hang,  him,  will  he?”  said  Dell,  looking  as 
though  he  believed  that  such  a  thing  might  happen. 

“Oh,  yes!”  and  the  Celestial  put  on  a  wise  look.  “He 
hangee,  sure.” 

Then  he  began  fooling  with  the  revolver  again. 

It  was  a  self-acting  revolver,  and  several  times  he  pressed 
the  trigger  hard  enough  to  make  the  hammer  raise  a  little. 

The  muzzle  being  pointed  at  the  prisoner,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  was  scared. 

“Hip-hi!  Bad  Melican  man  velly  muchee  aflaid!”  piped 
Hop,  and  then  he  began  dancing  again. 

Crack! 

Suddenly  the  weapon  in  his  hand  was  discharged  and 
the  bullet  hit  the  tree  about  two  inches  above  Bock’s  head. 

A  howl  came  from  the  man’s  lips. 

“Can’t  you  make  him  stop,  mister?”  he  said,  looking  at 
Dell  pleadingly. 

“Stop  it!”  commanded  the  mine  owner.  “There  is  no  sense 
in  such  acting.  You  may  kill  the  man.” 

“Young  Wild  West  sav  me  shootee  if  um  bad  mans  come 
to  gittee  plisoner,”  said  Hop. 

“Yes,  but  they  haven’t  come  yet.  Now,  you  just  stop 
or  I’ll  tell  Young  Wild  West  when  he  comes  back.” 

“Allee  light:  me  stoppee.  But  me  boss  when  Young  Wild 
West  away,  allee  samee!” 

“You’ll  try  and  get  him  to  let  me  go  if  they  find  your 
darter,  won’t  yer?”  pleaded  Bock  when  Hop  had  put  away 
the  revolver. 

“Oh,  I  feel  certain  that  he  will  not  hang  you,”  replied 
Dell. 

“Maybe 'he  won’t,  but  he  might  keen  me  a  prisoner.” 

“Weil,  there  will  hardly  be  any  need  of  his  doing  that.  I 
don’t  believe  he  wants  to  take  a  prisoner  away  from  here 
with  him.” 

“Are  you  one  of  the  human  frogs?”  Radcliffe  asked,  get¬ 
ting  up  and  walking  over  to  the  tree  the  man  was  tied  to. 

“No!” 

“You  must  know  all  about  them,  though.” 

“I  don’t  know  nothin’.” 

“That  is  a  queer  admission  for  a  man  to  make.” 

“Well,  I  do  know  my  own  business,  then.” 

“Bad  Melican  man  gittee  hangee  when  Young  Wild  West 
comee  back!” 

But  he  soon  stopped  and  sat  down  where  he  could  see 
«very  move  of  the  prisoner. 
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Things  remained  this  way  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
they  suddenly  heard  footsteps  approaching. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BILL  BOCK  RECEIVES  A  PRESENT. 

When  Young  Wild  West  and  his  two  partners  started 
for  the  hidden  cave  to  bring  about  the  release  of  Della  Dell 
they  were  confident  of  success. 

Wild  was  quite  certain  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  villains  hear  them,  even  if  they  failed  to  get 
inside  the  cave. 

“We  will  go  right  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,”  he  said.  “But 
we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  danger.  The  villains  seem 
pretty  crafty,  and  there  is  no  telling  but  they  might  manage 
to  spring  a  trap  on  us.” 

“I’ll  spring  somethin’  else  on  ’em,  if  they  don’t  look 
out!”  Cheyenne  Charlie  declared  grimly.  “If  it  is  them 
fellers  what  have^een  goin’  around  in  canoes  dressed  up  to 
look  like  big  frogs  they  are  putty  smart,  I’ll  admit.  But 
I’ll  jest  bet  that  they  don’t  know  how  to  shoot  any  better 
than  I  do!” 

“No,  that  is  pretty  certain,  Charlie,”  nodded  our  hero. 
“But  if  they  should  manage  it  so  they  could  catch  us  un¬ 
awares  we  might  not  have  a  chance  to  shoot.  Then  things 
would  be  very  much  against  us.” 

“We’ll  keep  our  eyes  peeled.  Ther  measly  coyotes  has 
got  to  be  mighty  sharp  to  git  ther  best  of  us  in  open  day¬ 
light,  an’  don’t  you  forgit  it!” 

“Well,  you  fellows  know  exactly  where  they  are  located,” 
said  Dart.  “Maybe  it  would  have  been  a  good  idea  for  one 
of  us  to  have  come  up  the  river  in  the  canoe.” 

Young  Wild  West  shook  his  head. 

“They  would  have  had  a  chance,  to  shoot  from  ambush, 
then,”  he  answered.  “No,  we  don’t  want  to  go  down  on 
the  strip  of  sand  just  now.  We  will  talk  to  them  from  the 
top  of  the  bluff.” 

They  soon  reached  the  spot  where  Bill  Bock  had  showed 
up  when  he  called  to  Wild  and  Charlie  as  they  stood  on  the 
sand  below. 

“Keep  a  watch  in  every  direction,”  our  hero  observed,  as 
he  dropped  to  his  knees  close  to  the  edge  of  the  little  cliff. 

Then  he  leaned  over  and  called  out: 

“Hello,  there,  in  the  cave!” 

There  was  no  answer,  as  might  be  supposed. 

The  four  villains  below  were  not  going  to  let  it'  be  known 
that  they  were  there  if  they  could  help  it. 

“Hello!”  repeated  the  daring  young  deadshot.  “Listen!  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  fellows  that  is  to  your  in¬ 
terest.” 

Then  he  waited  a  few  seconds  and  continued: 

“We  have  got  Bill  Bock  a  prisoner,  as  you  no  doubt  are 
aware,  and  if  you  don’t  set  the  young  lady  free  inside  of 
twenty  minutes  we  will  bring  back  his  head  and  throw  it  ir 
the  cave  to  you!  We  mean  business.” 

There  was  a  deep  silence  of  probably  two  minutes. 

“I  wonder  if  they  heard  you,  Wild?”  Jim  Dart  remarked 

“They  certainly  did,  I  think,”  was  the  r°nly. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  then?” 

“Stay  right  here  for  ten  minutes,  and  th^n  if  we  don’t 
see  or  hear  anything  of  them  I  will  try  and  think  of  some¬ 
thing  that  will  stir  them  up.” 

When  five  minutes  had  elapsed  Cheyenne  Charlie  sud¬ 
denly  pointed  down  the  slope  toward  the  river. 

“I  reckon  they  heard  you,  all  rierht,  for  here  comes  one 
of  ther  measlv  covotes  with  ther  gal!”  he  exclaimed. 

Sure  enough,  the  villain  called  Tke  coming  up  th-" 

hill,  leading  Della  Dell,  who  was  blindfolded  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

The  man  came  along  in  a  hesitating  sort  of  a  way. 

Wild  did  not  make  a  move  to  go  and  meet  them,  as  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  ruse  to  dr;jw  them  that  way. 

“So  you  heard  what  I  said,  eh?”  he  called  out/  “Well, 

I  am  glad  you  were  wise  enough  to  restore  the  young  lady 
to  us.” 

“We  heard  ycr,”  was  the  reply.  “Here  she  is!  Stand 
right  where  you  are,  miss!” 

As  the  last  words  left  his  lips  the  villain  turned  and  ran 
down  the  slope  and  disappeared. 

Our  friends  did  not  make  a  move  to  shoot  at  him  before 
he  was  out  of  sight. 


They  had  no  real  cause  to  do  so. 

Jim  Dart  ran  down  to  the  side  of  the  girl  and  quickly 
tore  the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes. 

“Thank  heaven!”  she  cried  fervently.  I  am  so  glad  to 

get  away  from  those  bad  men!” 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  there  was  a  very  happjt  light 


in  her  eyes.  .  _  ,  ,  , 

“Did  they  treat  you  badly?”  Dart  asked. 

“No,  I  cannot  say  that.  But  it  was  all  so  terrible  to  be 
carried  off  that  way.  I  fainted  when  they  started  off  with 
me.  But  I  recovered  a  little  while  ago,  and  when  they  came 
to  me  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  free  I  nerved  myself  and 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  walk  here  with  them.  I  have 
no  idea  where  I  was,  though,  since  I  was  blindfolded  in  a 
dark  place  and  saw  nothing  but  black-looking  rocks  all 

around  me.”  . 

She  was  able  to  walk  quite  well. by  leaning  on  Jims  arm, 
and  they  were  soon  at  the  spot  where  Wild  and  the  scout 
were  standing. 

Our  hero  questioned  her,  but  could  not  get  the  smallest 
bit  of  information  concerning  the  men  or  the  place  she  had 
been  confined  in. 

She  had  been  unconscious  when  they  took  her  into  the 
cave,  and  thus  knew  nothing  of  it. 

And,  having  been  blindfolded  before  she  was  taken  from 
the  dark  part  of  the  cave,  she  had  no  chance  to  see  anything 
on  the  way  out. 

“Well,  Miss  Dell,  we  will  take  you  back  to  the  camp,”  she 
said,  after  a  pause.  “I  know  of  nothing  better  to  do  just 
now.” 

“Is  Mr.  Radcliffe  at  the  camp?”  the  girl  asked  eagerly. 

“Yes,  he  is  there.” 

“Was  he  not  badly  hurt  by  the  men?  I  remember  of  see¬ 
ing  one  of  them  strike  at  him  wTith  a  club.” 

“He  received  a  wound  on  the  head,  but  it  is  nothing 
serious.” 

“Oh!”  and  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Wild  was  keeping  a  sharp  watch  around  while  he  was 
talking. 

But  none  of  the  villains  showed  themselves. 

A  minute  later  our  friends  started  for  the  camp  with  the 
girl. 


They  -reached  it  in  short  order. 

Hop  wras  sitting  in  front  of  the  captive,  and  near  him 
were  Maurice  Dell  and  Parker  Radcliffe. 

When  the  latter  saw  the  girl  with  Wild  and  his  partners 
they  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry  of  joy  and  ran  to  meet  her. 

Della  threw  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
kissed  her,  and  then,  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace, 
she  turned  to  her  lover. 

There  was  more  kissing  and  hugging,  but  there  was  more 
fervor  to  it  this  time. 

You  are  wounded,”  said  the  girl,  placing  her  hand 
gently,  on  the  bandaged  head  of  the  young  man. 

“It  is  nothing,”  he  answered.  “So  long  as  you  are  safe 
with  us  it  is  all  right,  Della.” 

«  k?ep  a  watch  toward  the  bluff,  boys,”  said  Wild. 

/mi  t>  i1)  ^  f°rget  the  river,  too.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
Bill  Bock  s  frogs  will  come  down  in  a  canoe  to  try  and  find 
him  and  take  him  back  to  the  hidden  cave.” 

At.  this  Bock  called  out  pleadingly: 

“Ain’t  yer  goin’  ter  let  me  go  now?” 

“Wait  until  we  talk  it  over,”  retorted  Wild. 

“But  you’ve  got  ther  gal  back.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“  1  <“<**  haTC 

saM'in  alow  tenef ly’  bU‘’  Ca”ing  the  mine  owner  aside- 
; You  have  got  some  brandy  in  the  tent?” 

Yes  was  the  reply.  “Want  a  drink 

two  of  toIeLt°t”Sh  otbeit?Uff-  But  1  "•°U,d  like  “>  ha« 
“You  can  have  it.”* 

den^aveS1\van°tPthe  frogs  an/allT  "'{if  in  the  ''id' 
tures  thpro  in  Lem  •  a  .  aU  the  other  strange  crea-  ( 

drink,  as”  were!”  S°methln8  ln  of  a  stimulant  to 

“Thank' vou  "  °Ju/ i'fled0  brandy  we  have.” 

Dell  hurried  to  i.is  V°l  ou  a  couP'e  of  bottles,  then.* 
with  three  bottles.  ‘ent  and  cam"  »  minute  later 
“These  are  not  for  you,”  he  said,  l„okins.  at  Hop. 
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*Me  no  tellee  lie;  me  like  um  Georgie  Washee  what  um 
schoolteacher  in  Flisco  tellee  me.” 

This  caused  a  laugh  all  around,  even  Cheyenne  Charlie 
joining  in. 

Wild  walked  over  to  the  tree,  and,  without  a  word  to  him, 
cut  the  bonds  of  the  captive. 

“Thank  yer,  Young  Wild  West!”  said  the  villain,  looking 

relieved. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  thank  me.  I  have  no  further 
use  for  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  mighty  glad  of  it.” 

“You  should  be.” 

“Kin  I  go  now?” 

“Yes,  but  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  little  present.  Here 
are  three  bottles  of  the  best  brandy.  You  can  have  them, 
as  if  we  keep  them  here  our  Chinaman  will  steal  them.  He 
has  already  taken  one  bottle,  and  he  shall  not  get  the 
chance  to  get  hold  of  these.” 

Fill  Bock  looked  amazed. 

“Yer  are  goin’  ter  give  ther  brandy  ter  me?”  he  gasped. 

“Yes.” 

“Ther  stuff  ain’t  pizened,  is  it?” 

“I  guess  not.  Mr.  Dell,  have  you  a  corkscrew?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  just  open  these  bottles  and  prove  to  this  man 
that  the  brandy  is  all  right.” 

“I  can  soon  do  that.” 

The  corkscrew  was  soon  produced  and  the  corks  drawn 
from  the  bottles. 

Then  Dell  called  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Radcliffe,  and 
each  took  a  swallow  of  the  liquor  from  different  bottles. 

“That’s  mighty  good  stuff!”  declared  the  scout,  smacking 
his  lips.  “I  don’t  drink  but  very  seldom,  but  I  knows  good 
liquor  when  I  tastes  it.” 

“Let  me  taste  it!”  exclaimed  Bill  Bock,  showing  eager¬ 
ness. 

The  truth  was  that  the  five  villains  who  had  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  Hidden  Cave,  as  we  shall  call  it,  had 
not  had  any  liquor  to  drink  in  over  two  weeks. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  was  just  longing  for  a  drink  of 
the  brandy,  but  he  thought  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  it,  or  Young  Wild  West  would  not  make  him  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  three  bottles. 

The  mine  owner  poured  out  a  good  horn  for  him  in  a  tin 
cup,  and  then  Bock  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp. 

He  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  then  nodded  approvingly. 

“I  thank  yer  an  awful  lot,  Young  WTild  West!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  he  got  his  breath.  “Yer  kin  jest  gamble 
that  nothin’  around  here  will  interfere  with  yer  as  long  as 
yer  are  a  mind  ter  stay  here.  It’s  Bill  Bock  as  says  so,  an’ 
I  reckon  he’s  a  man  of  his  word.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Wild.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that.  We  are  going  away  about  to-morrow,  I  think,  any¬ 
how,  and  the  least  trouble  we  have  with  you  and  your  men 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  interested.” 

“An’  I  kin  go  now,  hey?” 

“Yes.” 

“An’  take  ther  three  bottles  with  me?” 

“Of  course!  I  told  you  they  were  yours.” 

“Good-day,  all  hands!”  and,  picking  up  the  bottles,  the 
villain  started  from  the  camp. 

He  headed  straight  for  the  bluff,  but  Wild  did  not  make 
a  move  to  follow  him.  ^ 

“Wild,  I  want  tp  ask  you  somethin’,”  observed  Charlie, 
looVincr  rather  puzzled. 

“Well,  what  is  the  question?”  our  hero  rejoined. 

“What  in  thunderation .  did  you  give  that  measly  coyote 
the  brandy  for?”  * 

“Can’t  you  guess?” 

“No.  I’ll  be  blamed  if  I  kin!” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  then.  Mr.  Dell  seems  to  be  a  little 
puzzled  about  it,  too.” 

"Yes,  I  will  admit  that  I  am.” 

“Well.  I  gave  the  man  the  brandy  so  he  would  take  it  to 
the  Hidden  Cave  and  get  drunk.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  while  he  is  getting  drunk  his  companions  will  be 
doing  the  pame  thing.” 

“Ah!  I  begin  to  see,”  said  the  mine  owner. 

"If  they  are  drunk  from  the  brandy  it  will  be  quite  an 
matter  to  get  into  the  cave  and  surprise  them.” 

“Great  gimlets!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that?” 


“Well,  a  man  can’t  think  of  everything,”  spoke  up  Rad¬ 
cliffe,  with  a  laugh.  “But  that  is  a  great  scheme  of  Mr. 
West’s,  I  think.” 

“It  certainly  is,”  nodded  the  mine  owner. 

“Well,  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  so,”  remarked  Wild.  “I 
will  give  them  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  drink  the- 
brandy  up,  and  then  we  will  make  an  effort  to  get  into  the 
cave  and  see  what  it  is  like  in  there.” 

“How  many  of  ’em  do  you  think  there  is?”  queried  Charlie. 

“Not  more  than  four  or  five,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  there  are  three  quarts  of  the  strongest  brandy  in 
those  bottles,  less  what  you  folks  drank,  and  if  that  don’t 
render  the  rascals  unfit  to  put  up  a  fight,  I  don’t  know!” 
exclaimed  our  hero. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  MEN  OF  THE  HIDDEN  CAVE  ENJOY  THEMSELVES. 

Bill  Bock  made  a  bee-line  for  the  bluff,  keeping  a  watch 
behind  him  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  being  followed. 

When  he  saw  that  he  was  not'  he  gave  a  chuckle  and  mut¬ 
tered  : 

“Young  Wild  West  must  have  been  mighty  pleased  over 
gittin’  that  gal  back.  My!  but  it  was  a  lucky  thing  fur  me 
that  ther  boys  got  hold  of  her!  I  wonder  jest  how  they 
done  it',  anyhow?” 

When  the  villain  reached  the  top  of  the  bluff  he  hesitated 
for  fully  a  minute. 

He  was  studying  whether  to  go  down  into  the  cave  by 
way  of  the  hole  and  ladder  or  to  go  down  to  the  strip  of 
beach  and  enter  that'  way. 

He  chose  the  latter  way. 

Once  more  making  sure  that  there  was  none  of  our  friends 
watching,  he  made  for  the  sand  below. 

As  he  turned  and  walked  along'  the  face  of  the  bluff 
everything  was  as  still  as  though  there  was  not  a  human 
being  within  miles  of  the  place. 

He  walked  along  softly  and  soon  paused  directly  before 
the  spot  where  the  dragon  head  had  appeared. 

Then  he  gave  a  low  whistle. 

There  was  no  answer,  so  he  repeated  the  signal. 

Still  there  came  no  answer. 

“Ther  boys  is  layin’  low,”  he  thought.  “Well,  I’ll  jest 
let  ’em  know  it’s  me.” 

Then  he  called  out: 

“Hello,  fellers!” 

The  piece  of  canvas  that  wras  painted  in  such  a  close  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  rock  moved,  a  little,  and  then  a  voice  from 
within  answered : 

“Hello,  Bill!” 

“It’s  me,  all  right,  boys!  An’  I’ve  got  a  little  present 
from  Young  Wild  West  here.  Ther  boy  was  so  blamed  glad 
ter  git  that  gal  back  that  he  give  me  .three  bottles  of  prime 
bugjuice,  an’  no  mistake!  I  knows  what  I’m  talkin’  about, 
’cause  I  drank  some  of  it  afore  I  left  their  camp.” 

“Come  right  in,  Bill!”  ' 

A  portion  of  the  canvas  was  thrown  aside  and  then  Bock 
entered  in  a  manner  that  was  rather  pompous. 

It  was  the  villain  called  Ike  who  had  pulled  aside  the 
canvas,  and  when  he  saw  the  bottles  he  gave  a  nod  and 
rubbed  his  stomach. 

“I’ve  got  a  dreadful  pain,  Bill,”  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

“All  right.  I’ll  fix  yer  up,”  was  the  reply. 

The  other  two  men  hastened  to  the  spot,  while  the 
wounded  man  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“A  good  horn  of  that  will  do  me  a  power  of  good,  I 
reckon,”  he  observed.  “Give  me  a  little,  if  you’re  sure  it’s 
all  right.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right!”  replied  Bock.  “Three  of  ’em  drank 
some  of  it  with  me.” 

“How  do  yer  s’pose  Young  Wild  West  come  ter  give  it 
to  yer?”  queried  Tom,  who  could  not  realize  that  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  streak  of  good  luck  had  conte  to  them. 
“Well,  I’ll  jest  tell  yer,”  and  Bock  nodded  and  looked 
wonderfully  wise.  “Yer  see,  Young  Wild  West  an’  them 
what’s  with  him  has  got  enough  of  this  part  of  ther  country, 
an’  they’re  goin’  away  to-morrer.  They  all  felt  so  good  over 
it  that,  after  Young  Wild  West  an’  ther  father  of  ther 
gal  had  a  little  talk,  they  come  ter  ther  conclusion  ter  treat 
.  us.  So  ther  boy,  he  told  ther  man  ter  bring  out  this  brandy. 
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I  was  a  little  suspicious  that  it  might  be  pizened,  but  when 
I  seen  ’em  take  some  out  of  each  of  ther  bottles  an’  swallow 
it,  I  jest  says  ter  myself,  ‘Bill,  that’s  all  right,  an’  no  mis¬ 
take!  They’re  dealin’  honest  with  yer,  an’  yer  oughter  be 
glad  yer  are  livin’!’  That’s  how  it  was,  boys.  Now  we’ll  all 
have  a  stiff  horn,  an’  then  I  want  ter  hear  how  it  was  that 
you  come  ter  git  ther  gal.”  ' 

Some  tin  cups  were  found,  and  then  they  all  took  a  big 
drink  apiece  of  the  fiery  liquor. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  them,  apparently. 

“Well,  I’ll  jest  tell  yer  how  we  managed  ter  do  it,  Bill,” 
said  Ike,  and  then  he  related  how  they  had  sneaked  up  close 
to  the  camp  of  our  friends,  and  how  luck  was  with  them  in 
doing  something  what  they  could  call  great.  % 

Bock  nodded  and  smiled  patronizingly. 

“Things  couldn’t  have  turned  out  better!”  he  exclaimed. 
“You  fellers  must  have  got  to  ther  camp  of  Young  Wild 
West  jest  after  him  an’  his  partner  come  up  ther  river  in 
ther  canoe.  They  might  have  took  a  notion  ter  keep  me  a 
prisoner  if  you  didn’t  happen  ter  have  ther  gal  here.  My! 
but  ain’t  we  in  luck!” 

“We  oughter  have  another  drink,  hadn’t  we?”  remarked 
the  wounded  man. 

“Yes,  I  should  reckon  so!”  replied  the  leader  of  -  the 
gang.  “Here’s  hopin’  that  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  gang 
will  light  out  from  here  to-morrer  an’  never  come  back 
ag’in!  We’ll  drink  to  ther  health  of  ther  Mysterious  Men 
of  ther  Hidden  Cave,  which  is  us!” 

The  cups  were  filled  and  emptied  again. 

Then  a. feeling  of  reckless  jollity  came  over  the  leader  of 
the  villains. 

He  started  up  the  chorus  of  a  song  and  the  rest  joined  in, 
even  to  the  wounded  man. 

They  made  the.  cave  ring  with  their  voices. 

Two  or  three  times  they  sang  the  chorus,  and  then  a  new 
idea  came  in  the  head  of  Bill  Bock. 

“Ther  frog  men  will  now  oblige  with  a  little  actin’,”  he 
said.  “When  I  shot  at  one  of  yer  wot  was  in  the  canoe 
an’  you  dove  overboard,  I  made  Young  Wild  West  think  I 
was  against  yer.  But  I  was  keerful  ter  shoot  over  yer  head, 
an’  yer  fooled  ’em  good  by  swimmin’  ashore  under  water.” 

Tom  and  Ike  nodded  in  a  pleased  way. 

“All  right,”  exclaimed  the  former.  “We’re  jest  ready  ter 
do  it,  ain’t  we,  pard?” 

“You  bet!”  was  the  reply. 

They  v-ent  to  a  corner  and  soon  brought  out  the  frog  cos¬ 
tumes. 

They  were  quite  easy  to  get  on  and  off,  so  without  loss  of 
time  they  donned  them. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Bill  Bock,  as  he  stood  before 
them.  “I  don’t  know  as  I  ever  seen  you  look  so  funny 
afore,,  boys!  This  is  what  I  call  great,  an’  no  mistake! 
Jest  jine  hands  an’  do  a  little  dance.” 

He  began  to  whistle  a  lively  tune  and  the  human  frogs 
danced  just  to  his  taste. 

When  they  were  tired  one  of  them  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  another  drink. 

One  of  the  bottles  'was  empty  by  this  time,  and  Bock 
looked  at  it  with  a  sorrowful  gaze. 

“It’g  too  bad,  boys!”  he  said.  “But  jest  one-third  of  ther 
brandy  is  gone.” 

“Well,  sich  things  only  happens  once  in  a  lifetime,  any¬ 
how,”  rejoined  Ike,  and  then  he  hooped  about  the  cave  in 
imitation  of  the  reptile  he  was  trying  to  represent. 

“That’s  so!”  exclaimed  the  wounded  man.  “Let’s  drink 
ther  stuff,  Bill!  When  it’s  gone  it’s  gone,  that’s  all!” 

“Hooray!”  yelled  the  rest  of  them. 

Bock  pulled  the  cork  from  the  second  bottle  and  poured 
out  the  brandy  for  them. 

They  drank  to  their  .leader  and  then  all  yelled  in  unison. 

The  men  who  had  killed  and  robbed  the  men  on  the 
houseboat  had  lost  all  their  -caution  now. 

They  had  been  away  from  drink  just  long  enough  to 
make  them  let  it  get  the  best  of  them  when  they  got  a 
chance  at  it. 

None  of  them  were  used  to  drinking  the  best  brandy 
either. 

That  made  some  difference. 

Bill  Bock  picked  up  the  horn  that  gave  out  a  noise  like 
that  made  by  a  roaring  lion  and  blew  a  blast  that  made 
the  cave  ring. 

“I  reckon  that  would  frighten  a  ghost  almost,  boys!”  he 
exclaimed. 

Then  they  all  laughed  boisterously,  and  one  of  the  men 


began  pulling  the  rope  that  would  shoot  out  the  head  of  the? 

dr“Xhat’s  right!”  cried  Bock,  nodding  his  approval;  “let  him 
have  a  look  out  on  ther  riv,r  ’Ta.n’t  many  dragons  as 
ever  gits  a  chance  ter  have  a  glimpse  of  ther  Yallei  stone. 

The  hideous-looking  thing  was  pulled  back  and  foith  sev¬ 
eral  times,  the  men  laughing  the  while. 

,  Then  it  was  finally  put  back  in  place  and  Bill  Bock 

looked  wise  and  said:  ,  .  . 

“Now,  boys,  another  drink,  an’  I  reckon  we  11  have  a  look 

at  ther  gold-dust  we  found  in  ther  cave.  We  am  t  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  almost  a  week.  It  does  a  feller  good  ter 
see  it  I  reckon.’ 

“That’s  right!”  spoke  up  Tom,  trying  to  turn  a  somer¬ 
sault  in  the  queer  costume  he  wore  and  making  a  miserable 
failure  of  it. 

But  his  action  provoked  a  laugh,  so  jt  made  little  diltei- 
ence  whether  he  performed  the  feat  pr  not. 

«  “Another  drink!”  called  out  the  man  who  was  wounded, 
who  seemed  bound  to  drown  his  pain  in  drink. 

Bock  nodded  and  poured  out  more  brandy. 

The  villains  were  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  the 
liciuor  now7. 

They  never  once  thought  that  any  danger  threatened 
them.  .  . 

Bock  gave  the  word  and  the  stone  mugs  containing  the 
treasure  were  brought  to  light. 

They  were  brought  close  to  where  the  wounded  villain 
lay  and  their  contents  dumped  upon  the  ground. 

There  must  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  gold  there,  but  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  cave  stored  in 
the  stone  mugs  the  villains  did  not  know. 

But  they  did  not  care,  either! 

They  considered  it  theirs,  since  they  had  found  it. 
“That’s  what  I  call  a  sight  that’s  good  fur  sore  eyes!” 
exclaimed  Bill  Bock,  rubbing  his  hands  and  nodding  with 
drunken  gravity. 

‘lit  sartinly  are!”  Tom  declared,  picking  up  some  of  the 
dust  and  weighing  it  in  his  skin-covered  hand.  “Croak! 
Croa-a-a-k!” 

The  croaking  was  caused  by  simply  blowing  upon  a  little 
tube  that  was  in  the  head  of  the  case  that  was  painted  to 
look  like  a  frog. 

“Croak!  Croa-a-a-ak!”  came  from  Ike. 

Then  they  all  laughed. 

“Everybody  have  a  feel  of  ther  gold-dust!”  said  Bock. 
“Here,  Dan!  You’re  crippled  in  ther  leg,  an’  can’t  move 
very  good;  I’ll  let  yer  have  a  handful  of  ther  stuff  ter 
weigh  up  an’  think  of  what  you’ll  do  with  it  when  we  git 
back  ter  a  place  where  we  kin  use  ther  stuff.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  wounded  man 
grinned  with  delight  as  he  felt  of  the  precious  metal. 

“Funny  how  this  gold  came  ter  be  hei'e  in  ther  cave,  all 
jarred  up  fur  us,  ain’t  it?”  he  observed. 

“Yes,  it  is  funny.  .  But  it  ain’t  no  funnier  than  how 
ther  houseboat  was  driftin’  down  ther  river,  waitin’  fur  us 
ter  come  along  an’  git  these  here  theater  things  what  we’ve 
had  so  much  fun  with,”  answered  Bill  Bock. 

W  ell,  ther  houseboat  was  in  charge  of  three  men,  but 
this  here  cave  wasn’t  in  charge  of  nobody.” 

“It’s  in  charge  of  us  now,  so  what’s  ther  difference? 
Young  Wild  West  an’  his  gauges  goin’  away  to-morrer,  an’ 
then  well  have  full  swing  around  here.”'  ' 

Hooray!  honied  Ike,  and  then  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
a  fairly  good  somersault. 

“I  wish  I  had  one  of  them  rigs;  I  believe  I’d  put  it  on,” 

sa«!xn  0ckl  at.th?  two  human  frogs  with  admiration. 

Why  don  t  you  git  inside  ther  fishskin  what’s  in  ther 
corner  B,  l?’  lom  suggested.  “You’d  be  a  regular  mer¬ 
maid  then!  ° 

“Is  it  easy  ter  put  on?” 

HnWtS’  ^  j  Uadc  so,  a  fcller  kin  swim  in  it  like  any- 
thmg  I  tried  it  one  day,  you  know.  But  there’s  more 

svTd  ft  ayU'Mhp',frotr  business,  so  that’s  why  I  prac- 
iced  it  un  Wait!  T’ll  git  that  fish  fur  yer.”  ] 

*  J  h.°hPfd  over  to  a  comer  and  ransacked  among 

the  stage  effects  that  were  piled  there.  | 

iu^f1  (ifkpttv»J"l°.LCiamep'^)aCj  a  "Tinned  mass  that  looked 
^  -  *k  n  of  a  dried  goldfish  of  monstrous  dimen- 

ie°  sort'  nafndJead  Avoro  inta(%  but  the  rest  was  merely 
^  skin  or  canvas. 

(.it  inter  it,  Bill!”  said  the  wounded  man.  “I  wish  I  was 
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able  ter  jine  in  ther  fun!  I  reckon  I’d  take  ther  old  dragon 
down  and  sail  down  ther  river  a  ways  in  him.” 

Bock  was  just  enough  intoxicated  to  do  anything  now. 

He  allowed  the  drunken  men  to  put  the  fish  disguise  on 
him.  and  then  he  walked  around  with  his  feet  sticking  from 
the  lower  part  of  it,  his  hands  working  the  fins. 

“I'm  dry  as  a  fish!”  he  called  out,  after  he  had  got  the 
thiftg  down  pretty  fine.  “Give  us  a  drink!” 

One  of  the  frogs  hastened  to  comply  with  his  request. 

The  rest  joined  in  and  the  third  bottle  of  brandy  was 
started  upon. 

“Now,  thenl”  exclaimed  Ike,  “we’ll  play  foller  your  leader! 
I  dare  any  one  ter  foller  me!” 

He  ran  around  the  jutting  wall  and  plunged  into  the 
stream  that  flowed  out  in  the  river  under  the  ledge. 

Splash!  **■ 

He  was  gone  in  a  twinkling. 

“I’m  after  him!”  cried  Tom,  and  away  he  went'  to  the 
stream. 

Splash! 

Tom  went  under  and  swam  under  the  ledge  in  a  hurry. 

“I  reckon  as  no  man  kin  dare  me!”  exclaimed  Bock. 
“Here  goes  fur  a  regular  fish  dive!” 

He  ran  with  a  half  stagger  to  the  water  and  then  dove  in 
headfirst ! 

“Bill  sartinly  done  that  fine!”  observed  the  remaining 
villain,  who  was  not  wounded.  “Dan,  me  an’  you’ll  have  a 
drink  while  they’re  gone.” 

“All  right!”  and  the  wounded  man  swallowed  a  cupful  of 
the  brandy  and  then  sank  back  in  a  stupor.  Two  minutes 
later  the  other  man  rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  X. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  IN  THE  HIDDEN  CAVE. 

“I  guess  we  had  better  go  over  to  the  cave  now,”  said 
Young  Wild  West,  after  Bill  Bock  had  disappeared.  “Mr. 
Dell,  would  you  like  to  go  up  there  and  be  in  at  the  finish 
of  the  game  ?  I  haven’t  the  least  idea  but  that  your  daugh¬ 
ter  will  be  perfectly  safe  here  with  Radcliffe  and  Hop.” 

“Well,  I  would  very  much  like  to  learn  the  secret  of  all 
this  queer  business,”  was  the  mine  owner’s  reply.  “If  you 
think  it  safe  I  wfill  be  only  too  glad  to  go.” 

“It  will  be  safe,  as  far  as  Bill  Bock  and  his  gang  are 
concerned,  anyhow.  They  won’t  leave  the  cave  after  that 
brandy  once  gets  there.  They  will  simply  drink  themselves 
full.  Then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  get  in  and 
see  what  it  is  like  inside  the  Hidden  Cave.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  go,  then.” 

“Well,  we  may  as  well  go  on  up.  We  can  stop  on  the 
sand  near  the  covered  entrance  of  the  cave  and  listen  to 
what  takes  place  inside.”  * 

“Jest  ther  thing!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“I  am  anxious  to  get  there  and  learn  something  about 
it,”  added  Jim  Dart. 

“Well,  come  on,  then.” 

The  four  started  off,  following  the  bank  of  the  river. 

They  soon  reached  the  place  where  they  could  get  down 
upon  the  sandy  strip,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  there. 

“Just  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,”  said  our  hero  to  the 
mine  owner. 

“All  right,”  was  the  whispered  rejoinder. 

They  stepped  forward  noiselessly  and  reached  a  point  that 
■was  but  a  few  feet  from  where  the  dragon’s  head  had 
emerged. 

They  could  hear  the  mumble  of  men  talking  before  they 
got  there,  and  now  they  could  understand  some  of  the  words 
that  were  said. 

The  villains  inside  were  drinking  the  brandy. 

When  Wild  became  satisfied  on  this  point  he  gave  a  nod 
and  whispered: 

“It  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  in  by  and  by.  They  are 
getting  right  into  shape.” 

They  waited  a  rather  long  time,  and  as  the  liquor  worked 
on  the  brains  of  the  men  their  voices  became  louder. 

Then  our  friends  could  hear  and  understand  all  that  was 

saicL 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  listen  to  the  jocular  words  of 
the  villains. 

But  when  the  gold  was  brought  out  they  became  very 

m  uch  interested. 


Wild  and  lus  companions  heard  all  about  the  fish  business, 
and  when  they  heard  ike  give  the  dare  and  leap  into  the 
stream  they  got  ready  for  something  to  turn  up. 

Something  did  turn  up,  too! 

In  less  than  a  minute  a  frog-like  figure  arose  from  the 
water  and  scrambled  upon  the  sandbar  right  before  them. 

“One  word  and  you  will  die!”  said  Young  Wild  West 
covering  him  with  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver. 

It  was  Ike  in  his  peculiar  disguise,  and  he  remained  per¬ 
fectly  silent. 

A  few  seconds  after  the  next  splash  Tom  came  up  and 
crawled  out  of  the  river. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  him  covered  before  he  was  aware 
of  it. 

Splash! 

It  was  Bill  Bock  who  had  jumped  in  now,  and  thev 
waited  for  him  to  come  up. 

Two  minutes  passed. 

The  man  inside  the  fishskin  failed  to  appear. 

“I  reckon  he’s  swum  across  ther  river,”  commented  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  in  a  low  tone. 

“If  he  don’t  come  up  pretty  soon  he  never  will,  alive!” 
retorted  Wild.  “Just  tie  up  those  two  fellows,  and  if  they 
utter  a  cry  silence  them!” 

Charlie  and  Jim  proceeded  to  do  so,  the  two  drunken 
frog-men  giving  in  to  them  without  a  struggle. 

Wild  was  on  the  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  fish  but 
he  did  not  come  to  view. 

“Why  is  it  that  the  other  fellow  don’t  come  up?”  he  asked 
of  the  prisoners. 

“He  must  have  got  drownded,”  answered  Ike. 

“Or  else  he  turned  an’  went  back,”  added  Tom. 

“No,  he  didn’t  go  back,  for  if  he  did  we  would  have 
heard  him,”  our  hero  assured  them. 

Just  then  he  saw  something  moving  in  the  water  right 
near  the  ledge. 

He  reached  over  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  and  touched 
something  that  was  pretty  solid. 

It  was  the  head  of  the  big  imitation  of  a  goldfish. 

It  must  have  been  caught  under  the  surface  somehow 
and  the  pressure  on  it  from  the  rifle  muzzle  loosened  it. 

Out  came  the  fish  upon  the  surface,  and  over  it  went 
upon  its  back,  a  pair  of  human  legs  dangling  through  an 
opening  in  the  belly  of  the  disguise. 

Wild  leaned  over  and  caught  one  of  the  feet  with  his 
right  hand. 

The  next  minute,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mine  owner, 
he  had  pulled  Bill  Bock  from  the  water. 

It  had  been  nearly  three  minutes  since  the  villain  had 
gone  under  the  water,  and  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  he 
was  alive. 

With  his  hunting-knife  Young  Wild  West  ripped  the  dis¬ 
guise  from  him  and  turned  Bock  upon  his  stomach. 

He  was  as  limp  as  a  dishrag  and  apparently  lifeless. 

Our  hero  knelt  and  told  his  companions  to  lift  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  man  over  his  knee. 

This  was  done  in  a  hurry. 

“Now,  one  of  you  work  his  arms  in  and  out  and  the 
other  two  slide  him  back  and  forth.  We  will  save  him  if 
we  can.” 

Under  this  treatment  water  began  pouring  from  the  man’s 
mouth. 

But  it  did  no  good. 

In  his  drunken  state  the  man  had  strangled  in  short  order. 

Our  hero  soon  saw  that  ,he  was  dead. 

“Your  leader  is  as  dead  as  a  mackerel!”  he  said  to  the 
two  prisoners.  “That  is  what  he  got  for  trying  to  be  a  fish.” 

The  two  villains  in  their  frog  costumes  twisted  about  un¬ 
easily. 

“He  hadn’t  oughter  jumped  in,  ’cause  he  didn’t  know 
how  ter  work  it,”  said  Tom. 

“It  was  my  fault  fur  darin’  him,  I  reckon,”  replied  Ike. 

“Well,  you  two  frogs  can  lie  there  and  think  about  it 
while  we  go  in  the  cave  and  see  what  it  looks  like.  How 
many  are  in  there?” 

“Two!  One  is  wounded,  though.  I  reckon  you  know 
who  give  him  ther  bullet.” 

“Yes,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  gave  it  to  him.” 

“That’s  right.”  * 

“He  was  trying  pretty  hard  to  shoot  some  of  us  when  he 
did  it,  too.” 

“Maybe  he  was.” 

Our  hero  now  made  for  the  canvas,  and,  seizinir  it.  tore  it 
aside. 
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“Come  on,  boys!”  he  cried. 

As  Wild  and  his  partners  darted  into  the  Hidden  Cave 
one  of  the  villains  awoke. 

The  daring  young  deadshot  caught  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  exclaimed: 

“Well,  we  got  in,  you  see!” 

Charlie  made  for  the  other  sleeper. 

Jim  called  out  for  Dell  to  come  in  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  stone  mugs. 

“Here’s  gold  for  you!”  he  said. 

“I  give  in!”  mumbled  the  wounded  man,  who  was  the 
fellow  Wild  had  seized.  “I’m  more’n  half  seas  over,  an’ 
I’m  hurt,  anyhow.  Don’t  kill  me!” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  kill  you,”  our  hero  answered. 
“We  are  not  so  anxious  to  kill  people  as  you  fellows  are,  I 
guess.  I  see  that  you  are  wounded,  so  we  will  simply  take 
your  shooters  out  of  your  reach.” 

He  quickly  relieved  him  of  his  weapons,  and  then  the 
man  fell  back  and  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  our  friends  had  'partly  sobered 
him,  but  he  now  drifted  back  to  a  semi-tmconscious  state. 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  was  busy  tying  the  other  villain  so 
he  could  not  possibly  make  any  trouble. 

He  had  already  taken  his  weapons  from  him,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  had  him  in  a  helpless  state. 

“This  are  what  I  calls  putty  rough,”  the  man  said, 
shaking  his  head.  “No  wonder  Young  Wild  West  give  Bill 
ther  liquor.  He  jest  wanted  ter  git  us  drunk  so  he  could 
git  in  ther  cave.” 

“That  is  about  the  size  of  it,  I  guess,”  retorted  our  hero, 
with  a  nod.  “Quite  a  place  you  have  in  here;  I  must  say.” 

“Somewhat.” 

Then  the  captive  villain  rolled  over  into  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  he  could  get  in  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Wild  and  Charlie  hurried  to  where  Jim  was  bending  over 
the  stone  mugs. 

Dart  was  running  some  of  the  gold-dust  through  his  fin¬ 
gers. 

The  mine  owner  stood  over  him,  his  eyes  opened  wide  in 
astonishment. 

“Well,  Jim,  what  have  you  found?”  Wild  asked. 

“Well,  we  heard  them  talking  about  the  gold-dust,  you 
know,  so  I  thought  I  would  look  for  it  when  I  saw  that  you 
and  Charlie  had  the  two  fellows  all  right,”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  Well,  you  certainly  struck  it,  I  see.” 

“There’s  quite  a  pile  of  it  there,  too!”  exclaimed  Dell. 
“I  wonder  if  there  is  a  lode  anywhere  in  the  cave?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  answered  Dart.  “It  strikes  me  that 
this  gold-dust  and  the  nuggets  here  were  brought  here  by 
somebody.” 

“And  not  mined  here?” 

“No.” 

The  mine  owner  made  an  examination  of  some  of  the  stuff. 

“No,  it  was  not  mined  here,”  he  said.  “This  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  and  sifted  by  a  machine.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  machine  here.” 

“Well,  I  guess  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  how  it  got 
here,”  said  our  hero.  “We  will  question  our  captives.” 

He  stepped  over  to  the  wounded  man,  but  found  him  fast 
asleep. 

Then  he  tried  the  other  one. 

He  was  asleep,  too,  and  snoring,  at  that. 

“Go  out  and  fetch  the  frogs  in,”  he  said  to  Charlie  and 

Jim. 

The  two  hastened  to  do  so. 

Tom  and  Ike  were  dragged  into  the  cave. 

They  were  not  asleep. 

The  dip  in  the  river  and  what  happened  after  it  had 
been  sufficient  to  sober  them  up. 

“Who  owns  this  gold?”  Wild  asked  them. 

“We  do!”  replied  Ike. 

“You  do,  eh?  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

The  villain  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  answered: 

“We  dug  it  out  of  a  vein  we  struck  about  ten  miles  from 
here.” 

This  was  a  lie,  and  our  hero  could  tell  it  was  by  the  way 
he  spoke. 

“I  guess  you  mean  that  you  stole  it  from  some  one,”  he 
remarked. 

“We  didn’t  steal  it,”  spoke  up  Tom.  “We  might  as  well 
tell  yer  ther  truth  about  it;  ye  found  it  here  in  ther  cave. 
It  belongs  ter  us,  so  long  as  the  owner  hasn’t  come  ter 

claim  it.” 


■‘That  sounds  a  little  more  reasonable,”  nodded  our  hero. 
“That’s  ther  truth!”  declared  lorn. 

“Where,’diidedvou'feliows  get  the  frog  disguises  and  the 
Where  01O  you  1  here?”  Jim  asked. 

‘e‘Ve  fouend  ther  stuff  on  a  kinder  flatboat  what  got  sunk 

along  here,”  Tom  answered.  , 

*** Yes h that’s^ a  fact.  We  seen  that  there  was  canvas  what 
was  tainted  ter  look  jest  like  a  rock,  so  we  thought  we'd 
?orte?  h?de  in  ther  cave  an'  have  some  fun  with  them  what 

happened  ter  come  along  this  vvay.  „  ,,  , 

“And  1-oh  them  at  the  same  time,  aciaea  wna. 

“Well,  we  never  done  any  robbin’,  though  we  admit  that 
we  did  hold  up  ther  two  men  an’  ther  gal. 

“You  meant  to  rob  them,  too,  c°u5se  '  , 

“I  ’don't  know  as  we  did.  We  wanted  to  scare  ’em  away 

fl  “But’ what  did  you  knock  down  one  of  the  men  and  cap- 

ture  the  young  lady  for  this  morning  . 

“Vi  to  sorter  git  square  with  you,  ’cause  you  said  you 
was  1oin?  ter  .  git  in  ther  cave  an’  find  out  ther  secret  of 

ther  funny  doin’s.”  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  .. 

“Well,  you  see  what  your  ‘funny  dom  s,  as  you  call  it, 

has  brought  you  to,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  ther  jig  is  up.  I  don’t  s’pose  we’ll^have  any  more 

fun  with  ther  Injuns  an’  other  folks  now.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  that  you  tried  to  kill  us  I  would  let 
you  go,  but  as  it  is,  I  am  going  to  hold  you  prisoners  and 
try  to  find  out  who  this  gold-dust  belongs  to.  If  we  find^ 
that  vou  have  told  the  truth  we  will  let  you  go.” 

“Take  these  rigs  off  us,  won’t  yer?”  spoke  up  Ike,  get¬ 
ting  awav  from  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HOP  PLAYS  A  FEW  GAMES  WITH  RADCLIFFE. 


Wild  and  his  partners  and  the  mine  owner  had  not  been 
away  from  the  camp  more  than  ten  minutes  when  Hop  ap¬ 
proached  the  young  couple  he  deemed  himself  in  charge  of 
and  said:  '* 

“We  have  to  waitee;  s’pose  um  play  gamee  cards?” 

“Can  you  play  cards?”  asked  Parker  Radcliffe,  with  a 
smile. 

“Me  play  little  bit;  me  no  play  likee  Melican  man  gam¬ 
bler,”  lied  the  Celestial,  smiling  blandly.  “Me  play  allee 
light  to  pass  timee.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  play 
a  game  of  something,”  Radcliffe  said.  “Della,  you  under¬ 
stand  casino  and  euchre.  If  he  can  play  either  of  those 
games  we  can  make  it  three-handed.” 

“I  would  rather  sit  and  watch  you  and  Hop  play,”  the 
girl  answered.  “I  never  saw  a  Chinaman  play  cards.  It 
would  suit  me  a  great  deal  better  to  watch  the  game  than 
to  play  myself.” 

“Oh.  very  well.  I  want  to  please  you  in  the  matter,  you 
know.” 


“Well,  it  will  please  me  to  watch  you  and  Hop  play,  then.” 
“All  right.  Do  you  understand  euchre,  Hop?” 

“Me  undelstand  little  bit,”  was  the  demure  reply,  and 
Hop  looked  thoughtful. 

“Well,  have  you  got  the  cards?” 

“Yes.  me  got  um  deck.” 


ne  fished  out  a  rather  greasy-looking  euchre  deck  of  cards 
from  one  of  his  many  pockets  and  handed  them  over. 

While  Radcliffe  was  counting  them  to  make  sure  that  they 
u  e,r®  all  there,  Hop  got  a  couple  of  campstools  from  the 
outfit  of  the  mine  owner  and  placed  them  in  position. 

One  he  put  in  front  of  the  young  man  to  be  used  as  a 
«rA.-a  •  the  othor  he  sat  down  upon. 

I  his  is  a  euchre  deck,  all  right,”  said  Radcliffe.  “But  it  is 
a  pretty  greasy  one.” 

Hop  nodded.  * 

Then  he  looked  more  thoughtful  than  ever.  * 

ion  um  heart  is  trumpee  um  left  bower  is  jackee  of 
diamonds’  ain’t  it?"  he  asked  cautiously. 
u Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

leftAbower?U’’11  Spades  is  trumPs  um  jackee  of  clubs  is  uni 


hat’s 

are 


right,’  and  the  young  man  laughed.  “I  am  afraid 
not  much  of  a  euchre  player,  Hop.  You  don't 


ui  a  euchre 
to  remember  the  thing 
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“0:i.  me  member  gamee  allee  light.” 

“Well,  cut  for  deal.” 

Hop  obliged  with  a  smile  that  was  meek  and  innocent. 
Radcliffe  \  \  the  deal. 

e  will  i-.ay  ten  points,  I  suppose,”  he  said. 

“\es.  um  ten  points  allee  light.” 

“Well,  I  consider  myself  quite  an  expert  at  euchre,  so  I 
will  make  a  little  proposition  to  you:  If  you  beat  me  two 
out  of  Uiree  games  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  five  dollars. 
Tiiat  will  make  you  do  your  best.” 

“Allee  light!  Me  play  likee  um  bully  boy  with  a  glass 
eye!”  exclaimed  Hop. 

The  young  man  laughed  softly  to  himself. 

He  evidently  thought  the  Chinaman  would  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  his  good  playing. 

But  he  was  to  realize  something  quite  different. 

W  hat  Hop  Wah  did  not  know  about  euchre  very  few  did. 
He  had  a  way  of  manipulating  the  cards,  too,  and  it  took 
a  good  one  to  catch  him  at  it. 

Hop  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  have  that 
five  dollars,  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  quickly,  too. 

The  cards  were  dealt  and  Radcliffe  made  a  point. 

“I’ll  keep  game  for  you,”  said  his  sweetheart,  producing 
a  notebook  and  pencil. 

She  marked  down  the  point  for  him. 

Then  Hop  dealt. 

He  very  cleverly  got  the  ace,  jack  and  king  of  diamonds 
in  his  hand  and  turned  up  the  nine. 

As  he  also  had  the  ace  and  ten  of  clubs,  he  had  a  sure 
hand  to  win. 

When  his  opponent  passed  he  discarded  the  nine  of  clubs 
and  picked  up  the  nine  of  diamonds. 

Radcliffe  did  not  have  much  of  a  hand,  so  Hop  made  two 
points. 

“That’s  pretty  good!”  he  declared.  “You  do  seem  to  re¬ 
member  the  game. 

“Yes,  me  soon  find  out  how  to  play,”  was  the  reply. 
Radcliffe  added  another  point  on  his  deal  and  then  it 
i  came  the  Chinaman’s  turn  to  deal  them. 

He  worked  his  cheating  propensities  for  fair  this  time. 
He  dealt  both  bowers  and  the  ten  of  clubs  to  the  young 
man,  together  with  the  ace  and  ten  of  hearts. 

Radcliffe  waited  to  see  what  was  turned  up,  hoping  it 
would  be  a  club. 

It  was — the  ace. 

“I  order  it  up!”  he  said  calmly. 

Hop  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“You  makee  me  takee  up?”  he  queried  innocently. 

“Yes.” 

“Allee  light.” 

“I  am  going  to  make  two  this  time,  I  think,  too.” 

“Me  thinkee  you  no  makee  one.”  *> 

Hop  looked  at  his  cards. 

He  had  the  ace,  king,  queen  and  nine  of  trumps  in  his 

hand. 

“So  you  think  you  will  euchre  me  this  time,  then?”  asked 
;  Radcliffe,  with  a  smile. 

“Me  bettee  five  dollee  you  no  makee  one.” 

“I’ll  take  the  bet!  I  see  you  are  quite  a  sport.” 

It  was  Radcliffe’s  lead. 

He  put  out  the  right  bower  and  Hop  threw  his  nine  on  it. 
“That’s  one  trick,”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

I  Then  he  led  the  left  bower. 

When  Hop  laid  the  queen  on  it  there  was  just  the  least 
bit  of  a  suspicious  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man. 

He  was  a  little  more  cautious  and  put  out  the  ace  of 
i  hearts. 

Hop  put  his  king  of  trumps  on  it  and  raked  it  in,  smiling 
innocently  as  he  did  so. 

Then  he  threw  out  the  ace  and  took  the  last  trump  Rad- 
cliffe  had. 

“Me  gottee  two  tlicks;  you  gottee  two  tlicks,”  he  said; 
“me  gottee  um  king  of  spades;  you  no  beatee  me  win  um 
|  five  dollee.” 

“I’m  euchred!”  exclaimed  Radcliffe.  “I  did  not  know 
that  you  held  all  the  rest  of  the  trumps.  You  are  a  very 
lucky  Chinaman.  Here’s  your  money!  You  won  it  squarely.” 
The  game  went  on  and  Hop  won. 

It  was  the  same  way  the  next  game. 

The  innocent-looking  Chinaman  was  cheating  at  every 
ha r/\.  but  Radcliffe  could  not  detect  it. 

Neither  could  his  sweetheart,  who  was  watching  the  game 
close  v. 


Radcliffe  handed  over  the  five  dollars  he  had  promised, 
and  then,  being  a  little  nettled  at  his  defeat,  proposed  that 
they  play  another  game. 

“If  you  beat  me  this  time  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars, 
Hop,”  he  said. 

Hop  had  already  won  ten  dollars,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  not  only  to  have  the  other  ten,  but  more  besides. 

He  laid  another  trap  for  the  unsuspecting  young  man. 

The  game  was  about  half  through,  each  having  five  points, 
when  he  sprang  the  trap. 

It  was  his  deal,  and  he  gave  Radcliffe  the  four  kings  of 
the  deck,  along  with  the  jack  of  diamonds. 

He  had  in  his  own  hand  four  aces  and  the  queen  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

The  trump  turned  up  was  the  ten  of  diamonds. 

Hop  calmly  discarded  the  queen  of  diamonds  and  picked 
up  the  ten  after  his  opponent  passed. 

This  was  a  queer  way  to  play  euchre,  one  would  be  apt 
to  say. 

But  the  crafty  Chinaman  was  not  playing  euchre  that 
hand. 

He  was  looking  for  something  else. 

He  had  dealt  himself  four  aces  and  Radcliffe  four  kings. 

He  felt  pretty  certain  that  the  young  man,  if  he  under¬ 
stood  the  game  of  poker  at  all,  would  mention  something 
about  that  game  when  he  looked  at  his  hand. 

Radcliffe  did  understand  draw  poker,  it  seemed. 

When  he  saw  that  he  had  the  four  kings  he  smiled  and 
said: 

“If  we  were  playing  another  game  I  know  just  now  I 
think  I  would  stand  a  pretty  good  show  of  winning.” 

“What  other  gamee?”  asked  Hop,  affecting  great  inno¬ 
cence. 

“The  game  they  call  poker.” 

“Me  gottee  putty  goodee  pokee  hand,  too.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.  Me  no  likee  win  Misler  Radcliffe’s  money,  so  me 
bettee  ten  dollee  me  beat  his  hand.  Misler  Radcliffe  win, 
and  then  we  be  allee  samee  square.” 

“Well,  Hop,  if  you  insist  on  it  I’ll  make  the  bet  with  you." 

“Um  full  hand  beatee  tlee  of  um  kind,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  and  Radcliffe  laughed  and  looked  at  his  sweet¬ 
heart. 

“Have  you  got  a  full  hand?”  he  asked  a  moment  later. 

“No,  me  gottee  four  aces!” 

The  countenance  of  the  young  man  fell. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  haven’t  downed  me  agin!" 

He  handed  over  the  ten  dollars  and  the  Celestial  smilingly 
pocketed  it. 

“I  think  you  are  a  great  card  player,  Hop,”  said  Della 
Dell. 

“Mee  have  greatee  stleak  of  luck,”  Hop  hastened  to  say. 
“Me  winnee  thirty  dollee  from  Misler  Radcliffe,  and  me  no 
likee  keepee  without  givee  a  chance  to  gettee  back.” 

“Oh,  you  are  welcome  to  it,  I  assure  you,”  said  Radcliffe. 

“Me  tossee  up  cent  to  see  whether  me  givee  backee  or 
you  givee  me  another  thirty  dollee.” 

“I  accept  your  challenge!”  cried  Radcliffe,  now  quite  net¬ 
tled  at  what  he  considered  his  ill  luck. 

Hop  produced  a  cent. 

It  was  the  coin  with  a  head  on  both  sides. 

“Me  takee  heads!”  piped  Hop. 

“All  right.” 

It  was  heads,  of  course. 

“I  am  done!”  declared  Radcliffe,  as  he  paid  over  the 
thirty  dollars.  “You  are  the  luckiest  fellow  I  ever  met.” 

The  Chinaman  smiled. 

He  was  just  going  to  propose  another  flip  of  the  cent 
when  they  heard  the  sounds  of  horses  coming  over  the  trail 
along  the  river  bank. 

The  next  minute  they  heard  voices  as  though  there  was  a 
crowd  of  men  approaching. 

This  proved  to  be  a  fact,  for  in  a  very  short  time  a  score 
of  mounted  cowboys  and  miners  came  in  view. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  called  out  the  leader  of  the  party. 
“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Simply  waiting  for  our  friends  to  come  back,”  answered 
Radcliffe. 

“Where  is  your  friends?” 

“They  went  up  the  river  bank  a  little  while  ago.” 

“What  fur?”  and  the  man,  who  was  evidently  a  miner, 
eyed  them  suspiciously. 

“They  go  to  findee  big  frogs,”  answered  Hop,  thinking  it 
high  time  he  put  in  a  word 
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“They  did,  hey?”  and  the  man  scowled.  “Well,  if  you 
belong  to  any  gang  that’s  huntin’  fur  big  frogs  yer  kin  jest 
consider  yourselves  our  prisoners!” 

Then  the  three  occupants  of  the  camp  were  quickly  cov¬ 
ered  by  half  a*dozen  six-shooters! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 


Wild  concluded  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  remove  the 
frog  disguises  from  the  men,  so  he  told  Charlie  and  Jim 
to  do  it. 

Their  bonds  were  severed  and  they  got  upon  their  feet. 

“I  reckon  you  fellers  knows  how  ter  git  them  things  off 
better  than  we  does,”  the  scout  remarked. 

“I  reckon  so!”  exclaimed  Ike,  and  then  as  quick  as  a  flash 
he  leaped  from  the  spot  and  made  for  the  water  behind 
the  jutting  piece  of  rock. 

He  leaped  in  headforemost  before  they  could  catch  him, 

“Ike’s  a  fool  ter  run  away  like  that,”  said  Tom,  who 
never  made  the  least  move  to  escape. 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so,”  answered  our  hero,  and  then 
he  called  his  companions  who  had  started  to  find  the  human 
frog  and  bring  him  back  to  let  him  go. 

Tom  looked  very  much  relieved. 

“I  reckon  you’re  a  good,  square  feller,  Young  Wild  West,” 
he  said. 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  in  putting  myself  out  of  the  way 
too  much  in  cases  of  this  kind.  I  don’t  know  jthat  you  have 
done  anything  more  than  what  you  have  admitted  to,  so  I 
won’t  keep  you  a  prisoner.  Just  show  us  the  way  out  of 
here  now.” 

Tom  unhesitatingly  took  them  to  the  ladder. 

“Go  on  up  an’  give  a  good  yank  on  that  piece  of  timber,’1 
he  said,  as  he  finished  getting  off  the  frog  disguise  and 
tossed  it  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

Wild  did  as  he  was  directed  and  then  daylight  came  down 
from  above. 

He  went  on  up  the  ladder  and  came  out  of  the  hole,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Tom  and  Maurice  Dell. 

Charlie  and  Jim  thought  it  wise  to  stay  down  and  watch 
the  mugs  of  gold-dust. 

While  they  stood  looking  at  the  hole  they  suddenly  heard 
a  series  of  shouts  from  below. 

Wild  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  looked  over. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  half  a  dozen  men  filing  into 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  from  the  Sand  strip. 

“Come  on  down,  boy^!”  he  exclaimed.  “Something  is 
wrong.” 

He  landed  on  the  hard  ground  below  in  a  hurry. 

Then  he  saw  Charlie  and  Jim  in  the  center  of  a  ring  of 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  angered  over  something. 

“What  is  the  matter,  strangers?”  Young  Wild  West  called 
out  in  a  ringing  voice. 

“What  are  yer  doin’  here  in  this  cave,  you  measly 

thieves?”  came  the  answer. 

The  speaker  was  the  same  man  who  had  told  the  three 
at  the  camp  they  were  prisoners. 

Wild  pushed  his  way  forward  so  he  was  close  to  the  fellow. 

“You  just  said  something  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking,”  our  hero  said  coolly.  “You  called  me  a  thief 
Now  just  take  that  back!” 

“I’ll  take  nothin’  back!” 

Wild  struck  the  man  a  powerful  blow  in  the  face  and 
?ent  him  reeling  to  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

Charlie  and  Jim  took  the  opportunity  to  get  their  shoot¬ 
ers  out  when  the  men  looked  at  our  hero  in  amazement  for 
what  he  had  done  in  such  a  sudden  manner. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  one  of  the  newcomers  caught 
sight  of  the  stone  mugs  containing  the  gold  dust. 

“Here’s  our  stuff,  boys!”  he  yelled.  “No  one  has  took  it 
after  all!”  •  ’ 


The  big  fellow  Wild  had  knocked  down  got  upon  his  feet 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

“Stop  that!”  cautioned  our  hero.  “You  called  me  a  thief 
and  I  simply  hit  you  for  it.  ’ 

“You’re  a  putty  cool  hand,  it  seems  to  me,”  said  the  man 
looking  at  him  sharply.  “Who  are  yer,  anyhow 

“I  am  Young  Wild  West.” 

“By  jingo!  I’ll  take  it  all  back,  then!  I've  heard  tell  a 


lot  about  yer,  Young  Wild  West.  You  ain’t  no  thief,  an  I  m 
sorry  I  said  yer  was!” 

“All  right.  That  sounds  much  better.”  # 

“A  couple  of  my  pards  hid  some  gold-dust  in  this  cave 
a  few  months  ago,  an’  when  they  come  ter  git  it  they  found 
that  there  was  ther  Old  Boy  ter  pay  around  here.  They  was 
scared  out  of  their  wits  by  big  jumpin’  frogs,  colored  lights 
an’  that  big  thing  hangin’  up  there.  So  they  come  down  an 
got  our  gang  ter  come  up  here  an’  clean  out  ther  ghosts,  or 
whatever  they  was,  an’  git  their  gold-dust.  My  name  is 
Belton,  an’  I’m  awful  sorry  I  called  yer  a  thief.” 

“It  is  all  right.” 

A  ten  minutes’  talk  convinced  our  friends  that  there  were 
two  men  in  the  crowd  who  really  owned  the  gold. 

Wild  called  for  the  mine  owner  and  Tom  to  come  down, 
and  they  did  so. 

The  cowboys  and  miners  had  quieted  down  by  this  time, 
and  our  hero  related  all  that  he  knew  about  the  hidden  cave. 

“We  came  up  to  the  Yellowstone  for  the  express  purpose 
of  solving  the  mystery,”  he  added,  „“and  we  have  done  so. 
Now  we  are  going  to  escort  Mr.  Dell  and  his  daughter  to 
civilization,  and  then  we  are  going  back  to  Weston.  There 
are  three  of  the  men  here  who  have  been  causing  the  many 
mysterious  things  to  happen,  and  I  say  let  them  stay  here 
if  they  want  to.  One  is  dead  and  another  has  got  away.” 

Presently  one  of  the  owners  of  the  gold-dust  stepped  up 
and  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  leader. 

“Oh,  yes!”  he  exclaimed.  “Say,  Young  Wild  West!  we 
thought  as  how  ther  Chinee  an’ '  ther  young  feller  at  ther 
camp  belonged  ter  ther  gang  what'  had  took  ther  gold-dust 
from  my  pards,  so  we  told  ’em  they  was  our  prisoners.  I 
left  three  men  there  ter  watch  ’em;  but  they  wasn’t  touched 
by  us.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Wild.  “Well,  Charlie,  you  just  go 
over  to  the  camp  with  Belton  and  fetch  them  all  up  here 
and  let  them  have  a  look  at  the  inside  of  the  Hidden  Cave. 
I  guess  that  will  make  them  feel  all  right  again.” 

Belton  was  only  too  glad  to  go  with  the  scout. 

When  they  got  to  the  camp  the  three  men  were  told  that 
it  was  a  mistake  by  their  leader,  and  then  Charlie  informed 
Radcliffe  that  they  were  to  go  over  and  take  a  look  at  the 
Hidden  Cave. 


They  all  left  in  a  hurry. 

Radcliffe  and  his  sweetheart  were  delighted  at  the  -way 
things  had  turned  out  and  they  were  really  anxious  to  see 
the  cave. 

It  was  getting  close  to  dinner-time,  so  Charlie  concluded 
to  start  a  fire  and  get  the  coffee-pot  boiling. 

He  just  had  got  a  blaze  going  when  there  was  a  noise 
close  at  hand. 

Then  a  loud  croak  sounded  and  the  human  frog  in  the 
person  of  the  man  Ike  appeared  before  him. 

“Heilo,  you  measly* coyote!”  said  the  scout,  not  the  least 
bit  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  fellow  in  his  curious  make- 
up.  So  you.  thought  you’d  come  around  an’  give  yourself 
up,  did  you?” 


a  i  i - V,  ,  .  cuul*6J1  was  uie  repiy. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Hop  Wah  came  tripping  int 
camp  first. 

He  did  not  see  the  big  frog  until  that  unearthly  croaJ 
sounded.  J 


guised  man. 

vvri’j*1*’  ye^ed  Hop;  “takee  ’way!  Me  no  likee  flog 
Wild  came  up  at  that  moment,  and,  seeing  what  w i 
going  on,  joined  in  the  laugh.  s 

Belton  and  his  men  were  more  than  glad  to  see  one  « 
the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  the  two  men  had  to] 

foi  a  while  g  AVaS’  and  they  l00ked  at  his  antics  in  silen< 

\xrm °U  g0i.Mack  to  your  cave  you  want  to,”  sa 

“The  rest  are  there,  so  you  may  ; 
well  be  with  them.  Take  my  advice  and  let* up  on  th 
scaring  business,  though.”  P 

a^\y-  in  llis  fro&  suit«  and  that  was  the  la: 
they  ever  saw  of  him,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  gang 

Whpynafimterte<  ffr°m  the  spot  that  afternoon.' 
and  her  love/nTrti?  *  tovvn  Maurice  Dell  and  his  daught, 
boys  and  minreSrte<1  COmpany  with  th™-  did  the  cov 

Chinese^ servant^o^Weston!8  Part"erS  back  with  tb<“ 

Next  weeks  issue  will  contain  “YniTMP  wtt  it  avc'ct* 

deadly  AIM;, OK,  AlUETrJPs  GREATEST  DAlIIr 
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YOUR  COUNTRY! 


ARMY  CLERKS. 

Anxiety  of  men  to  go  to  France  as  Army  clerks 
is  shown  by  receipt  of  many  more  applicants  than 
there  are  positions  open.  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
150  places  as  clerks  are  sought  by  4,000  men,  and 
for  fifty  positions  as  draughtsmen  there  are  300 
applicants,  with  scores  coming  daily.  Personal  ex¬ 
aminations  will  be  given  as  many  as  possible  at 
W  ashington  and  other  places  where  Army  engineers 
are  located,  and  a  reserve  list  will  be  formed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  applications  are  on  file  at  The  Adjutant 
GeneraFs  Office  for  appointment  as  Army  field 
clerk.  Successful  candidates  will  be  appointed  by 
Secretary  Baker  on  recommendation  of  The  Adju¬ 
tant  General  after  strict  physical  and  mental  ex¬ 
amination. 


FREE  POSTAGE  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

Representative  Lonergan,  of  Connecticut,  is  urg¬ 
ing  -  legislation  to  exempt  all  mail  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  postage  and  said  that  he  expects  the 
Post-Office  Committee  soon  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Kenyon  is  working  to  the  same 
end  in  the  Senate. 

Drastic  dealing  with  alien  slackers  is  proposed  in 
a  bill  adopted  favorably  by  the  Immigration  Com¬ 
mittee  and  which  will  be’  urged  for  passage  in  the 
House.  It  provides  that  aliens  who  will  not  accept 
military  service  in  this  country  would  be  deported 
and  the  entry  of  other  aliens  into  the  country  would 
be  prohibited.  Any  person  who  claims  exemption 
from  military  service  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an 
alien  would  be  debarred  from  ever  becoming  a  natur¬ 
alized  citizen.  The  bill  further  provides  that  aliens 
of  any  class  could  be  drafted  for  work  on  farms,  in 
industrial  plants,  and  for  other  home  duty. 


CORN  MEAL  CHEAPEST  FOOD. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  author¬ 
izes  the  following: 

Corn  meal,  even  at  the  present  unprecedented 
high  prices,  according  to  a  comparison  of  nutritive 
food  values  prepared  by  the  Food  Administration, 
continues  the  cheapest  food  found  in  a  survey  of 
'  fifty  staples. 

There  is  twice  as  much  nutritive  value  in  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  corn  meal,  even  at  the  prevailing 
high  prices,  as  in  a  dollar’s  worth. of  wheat  bread. 
The  actual  figures  show  that  47.4*  cents  worth  of 
corn  meal  now  equals  one  dollar’s  worth  of  wheat 
bread  in  actual  nutritive  value. 

There  are  four  bushels  of  corn  raised  in  this 


country  to  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and  corn  meal 
is  as  good  food  for  man  as  is  wheat.  It  costs  less, 
and  is  the  richest  crop  in  our  country. 


ABOUT  UNITED  STATES  BONDS. 

The  Lhiited  States  Government  issues  bonds  in 
two  forms  (1)  Bearer  bonds  with  interest  coupons 
attached,  commonly  called  coupon  bonds;  (2)  bonds 
registered  both  as  to  principal  and  interest.  Liberty 
loan  bonds  are  issued  in  both  bearer  and  coupon 
forms. 

A  bearer  or  coupon  bond  is  payable  to  the  bearer, 
the  holder,  the  title  passing  by  ’delivery.  The 
Treasury  Department  does  not  require  proof  of 
ownership  when  such  bonds  are  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment  or  exchange,  the  holder  thereof  being  recog¬ 
nized.  Such  bonds  may  be  bought  and  sold  without 
formality  and  without  indorsements  of  any  kind. 
Attached  to  bearer  bonds  are  sheets  of  coupons  or 
certificates  of  interest.  One  of  these  coupons  be¬ 
comes  due  each  interest  payment  date  and  should 
be  detached  by  the  owner  of  the  bond  and  cashed 
at  his  bank  or  presented  to  a  Treasury  office  for 
payment. 

A  registered  bond  is  payable  only  to  its  owner  or 
his  order,  and  can  be  transferred  only  by  being 
proper^  indorsed  and  assigned  by  the  owner.  The 
bond  has  inscribed  on  the  face  of  it  the  name  of  the 

•'j  .  ii  ' \t  .  r 

owner  or  payee,  and  such  fact  is  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department  against  the  par¬ 
ticular  bond  indicated.  The  change  in  ownership 
of  a  registered  bond  is  effected  by  the  original  payee 
indorsing  and  assigning  the  bond,  using  the  form 
pn  the  back  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Such  assign¬ 
ment  must  be  maflp  before  an  officer  designated  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  such  officer  must 
certify  thereto  and  affix  his  official  seal.  The  officers 
who  are  authorized  to  witness  assignments  are  indi¬ 
pate, d  in  a  note  printed  on  the  back  of  the  bond. 
Generally  speaking  certain  judicial  and  Treasury 
pfficers  and  executive  officers  of  Federal  reserve 
and  national  banks  are  authorized  to  witness  assign¬ 
ments. 

When  the  owner  of  a  registered  bond  disposes 
pf  it,  and  has  properly  assigned  it,  it  should  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  department.  The 
bond  so  forwarded  is  canceled  and  a  new  bond  in 
the  name  of  the  pew  owner  is  issued  and  sent  to  the 
new  owner  by  registered  mail. 

The  interest  on  registered  bonds  is  paid  by  means 
pf  checks  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  such  checks 
being  issued  on  the  day  interest  is  due.  They  are 
sent  by  fpail  to  the  owners  of  the  bonds. 
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STARTING  AT  THE  BOTTOM 

—OR— 


THE  BOY  WHO  WON  OUT 

By  DICK  ELLISON 

■* 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  XXI  (Continued). 


“What  is  it,  brother?”  eagerly. 

“You  are  to  have  a  place  in  the  store,  and  can  go 
to  work  Monday.” 

“Oh,  good.” 

“You  will  work  in  the  ribbon  department,  and 
will  get  five  dollars  a  week.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  fine!” 

“Yes — if  you  don’t  spend  all  you  earn  in  buying- 
ribbons  out  of  your  own  stock!”  with  a  chuckle. 

“There’s  no  danger  of  that,  Joe.” 

“Five  dollars  a  week  will  add  to  our  income  quite 
a  lot,”  said  Mrs.  Barton.  “It  will  help  to  make 
our  circumstances  easy.” 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Anna.  \ 

On  Monday  morning  Anna  was  ready  and  set  out 
with  Joe  in  high  spirits.  They  went  the  long  way 
around,  instead  of  going  through  the  two-block  cut¬ 
off,  where  Joe  had  gotten  into  trouble  Saturday 
evening.  Joe  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  venture  through  there  again. 

“  ‘The  longest  way  around  is  the  shortest  way 
home’  is  an  old  saying,”  he  told  himself,  “and  I 
guess  it  is  a  true  one.” 

Joe  introduced  his  sister  to  the  manager,  who 
conducted  her  to  the  ribbon  department  and  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  head  of  that  department,  and  Anna 
was  put  to  work. 

When  noontime  came,  Joe  and  Anna  ate  their 
lunch  together,  and  then  Joe  went  out  for  a  stroll 
on  the  street,  as  he  had  more  than  half  an  hour 
of  his  noon-hour  left. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  Eugene  Dun- 
ton,  one  of  the  salesmen  in  the  dress  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Guy  Jones,  the  young  man  who  had  been 
discharged  Saturday  evening.  They  were  talking 
earnestly,  and  did  not  see  Joe  till  they  were  almost 
.mon  him.  He  caught  a  few  of  the  words  spoken. 

He  heard  Jones  say,  “Do  it,  old  man.  You  must 
do  it!  Think  of  the  money!”  And  then  he  heard 
Dunton  say,  “All  right;  I  will.” 

Then  they  caught  sight  of  Joe,  and  the  face  of 
Cuy  Jones  flushed  with  anger. 

“Here’s  the  chap  that  caused  me  to  get  the  G.  B. !” 

I  e  cried.  “Say,  Barton,  I’ve  got  a  good  mind  to 
hump  you  right  here  and  now,  you  hear?” 

Joe’s  face  flushed,  but  he  said,  quietly: 

“You  are  mistaken,  Jones;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
svith  your  being  discharged.” 

“Yes,  you  did!  You  were  the  cause  of  it.  You 


persisted  in  pulling  down  all  the  goods  off  the 
shelves  to  please  cranky  old  women,  and  because 
I  wouldn’t  do  it  I  got  fired.  I  owe  you  a  licking, 
and  I’m  going  to  give  it  to  you  the  first  time  I 
catch  you  where  I  can  attend  to  your  case  without 
being  in  danger  of  getting  run  in.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  trouble  with  you,”  replied  Joe; 
“but  if  you  attack  me,  I  shall  protect  myself.” 

“Bah!  little  good  that  will  do  you.  Come  along, 
Dunton;  I’ll  settle  with  him  some  other  time.” 

They  passed  on,  and  Joe  saw  them  enter  a  saloon. 

He  stood  there  pondering.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  Jones  with  Dunton.  What  could  it  mean? 

Then  he  remembered  the  words  he  had  overheard. 
What  could  they  mean?  What  was  Jones  wanting 
Dunton  to  do  that  there  was  money  in  ? 

Joe  could  not  figure  it  out,  and  so  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  he  walked  on. 

He  was  back  at  his  place  behind  the  counter  in 
the  dress  goods  department  on  time,  and  Dunton 
was  there  also.  The  young  man  eyed  Joe  furtively 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Dunton,  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull,  said: 

“Guy  Jones  would  like  to  get  back  here.” 

“Would  he?”  remarked  Joe. 

“Yes;  he  wanted  me  to  try  to  get  Mr.  Williams 
to  haverhim  taken  back.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes ;  but  it  would  be  useless.  I  told  Guy  so.  Mr. 
Williams  would  not  have  him  back,  I  am  sure.” 

“Likely  not.” 

Some  customers  approached  just  then,  and  they 
became  busy,  and  no  more  was  said. 

But  Joe  gave  the  matter  some  thought,  and  some¬ 
how  he  doubted  Dunton’s  statement  that  Jones  was 
trying  to  get  him  to  intercede  with  Mr.  Williams 
in  his  behalf. 

“There  would  be  no  money  in  that  for  Dunton,” 
thought  Joe;  “and  I  distinctly  heard  Jones  say, 
‘Think  of  the  money!’  ” 

Joe  presently  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind, 
however,  and  did  not  think  any  more  about  it. 

When  the  store  closed  that  evening,  Joe  and  Anna 
set  out  for  home.  When  they  got  there  their  mother 

had  supper  ready,  and  they  sat  down  and  ate 
heartily. 

Anna  was  enthusiastic  over  her  work  in  the  store. 

“I  am  going  to  like  it  splendidly,  mother.”  she 
said.  “It  is  just  fine!” 
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“I  am  glad  of  that,”  was  the  reply. 

Presently  Joe  drew  a  ticket  from  his  pocket  and 
looked  at  it. 

“What  have  you  there?”  asked  Anna. 

“A  ticket  to  the  theater,”  said  Joe.  “A  news¬ 
paper  man  who  used  to  know  me  when  I  was  sell¬ 
ing  papers  saw  me  on  the  street  to-day  and  gave 
it  to  me.” 

“You  had  better  go  at  once,  then,”  said  Anna. 
“The  curtain  will  go  up  at  eight,  and  it  is  now 
half-past  seven.” 

“It’s  a  vaudeville  performance,  and  the  best  acts 
don’t  come  on  till  about  nine  o’clock,”  was  the  reply, 
“so  there’s  no  hurry.  But  say,  don’t  you  want  to 
go  with  me,  mother  and  sis?” 

Mrs.  Barton  shook  her  head. 

“No.  I  wouldn't  care  for  that  kind  of  a  perform¬ 
ance,  Joe,”  she  replied. 

“And  I’m  too  tired  to  go,”  said  Anna.  “You  go 
alone  and  enjoy  yourself,  brother.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  hike  out,”  said  Joe.  “I’ll  be  home 
by  eleven.” 

Then  he  took  his  departure,  and  was  soon  at  the 
theater.  He  entered,  and  was  shown  to  his  seat  by 
an  usher. 

An  interesting  trained  animal  act  was  on,  and 
Joe  watched  it  with  interest,  and  applauded  heartily 
when  it  ended. 

The  next  on  the  bill  was  a  one-act  sketch  entitled, 
“Uncle  Phineas,”  and  as  rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelcy,  kept  the  audience  laughing  the  whole  way 
through. 

Joe  was  well  pleased,  and  declared  to  himself 
that  it  was  worth  while  coming,  if  he  had  seen  only 
this  one  sketch. 

The  next  act  on  the  bill  was  the  Great  Cinque,  the 
greatest  living  juggler.  Some  of  his  feats  were 
indeed  wonderful,  and  Joe  did  not  take  his  eyes  off 
the  performer  while  he  was  on  the  stage.  Among 
other  wonderful  feats,  such  as  balancing  a  billiard 
ball  on  the  end  of  a  cue  held  on  the  chin,  Cinque 
did  one  which  any  one  would  deem  impossible  of 
execution.  This  was  to  toss  an  egg  high  in  the 
air  and  catch  it  on  a  plate  without  breaking  it. 
The  bill  stated  that  it  took  the  juggler  seven  years 
of  constant  practise  to  learn  this  trick. 

When  Cinque  left  the  stage,  he  was  given  a  storm 
of  applause,  and  had  to  return  and  bow  several 
.times  before  the  audience  would  cease  applauding. 

In  the  interval  between  this  act  and  the  next  one 
Joe  glanced  about  him,  and  suddenly  he  gave  a  start, 
and  almost  uttered  an  exclamation  aloud: 

Across  the  aisle,  and  two  rows  further  forward, 
were  the  two  burglars  who  had  captured  him  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  between  them,  talking  to 
them  familiarly,  was — Guy  Jones! 

Joe  understood  now  why  Jones  had  been  talking 
to  Eugene  Dunton  that  day,  and  what  he  meant 
by  saying,  “Think  of  the  money!”  He  was  acting 
as  agent  for  these  two  burglars,  and  was  trying  to 


get  Dunton  to  agree  to  assist  the  burglars  to  entei 
the  store  and  rob  it. 

And  Joe  remembered  that  he  had  heard  Duntor 
say  that  he  would  do  it. 

“It  means  that  the  store  is  going  to  be  robbec 
3efore  long  unless  I  interfere,”  thought  Joe.  “Well 
I’ll  interfere,  all  right.  The  store  won’t  be  robbec 
if  I  can  help  it!” 

Just  then  Guy  Jones  looked  around  and  caughl 
sight  of  Joe. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

JOE  PREVENTS  A  ROBBERY. 

Guy  stared  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  some 
thing  to  his  companions. 

They  looked  around,  and  when  they  caught  sighl 
of  Joe,  they  glared  angrily. 

Then  the  three  whispered  together  a  few  minutes 
after  which  they  got  up  and  walked  out  of  th( 
theater. 

Joe  pondered  a  few  moments,  and  then  dismissec 
them  from  his  mind  and  turned  to  the  act  on  the 
stage. 

He  left  the  theater  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  a; 
he  stepped  out  onto  the  street,  he  glanced  aboui 
him  keenly.  He  did  not  know  but  what  the  thre< 
might  be  loitering  about  with  the  intention  of  mak 
ing  an  attack  on  him. 

They  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  however,  and  h< 
went  on  home  unmolested. 

He  did  not  get  to  sleep  till  after  midnight,  foi 
the  affair  kept  worrying  him.  He  hated  to  thinl 
that  Guy  Jones  was  criminally-inclined,  but  he  wai 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  two  burglars,  tha 
was  evident,  and  the  inference  was  plain. 

“And  Eugene  Dunton  is  going  to  help  them  ge 
into  the  store,”  was  Joe’s  thought.  “Well,  I  mus 
tell  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Winner  what  I  have  learnec 
and  they  will  know  what  to  do.” 

Next  day  he  went  up  to  the  offices  on  the  thin 
floor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  owners  of  th< 
store.  They  listened  with  interest,  and  when  the: 
had  heard  all,  they  told  Joe  that  the  informatioi 
was  of  value. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  scheme  01 
foot  to  rob  the  store,”  said  Mr.  Wright. 

“None  whatever,”  agreed  Mr.  Winner;  “but  now 
thanks  to  the  information  which  Joe  has  given  us 
we  shall  be  able  to  foil  the  robbers.” 

“Without  a  doubt,”  nodded  the  senior  member. 

Then  they  thanked  Joe  warmly,  and  told  him  tha 
a  close  watch  would  be  kept  over  Dunton,  and  tha 
he  could  not  possibly  do  anything  to  aid  the  would 
be  robbers  without  his  action  being  known. 

About  a  week  later  Joe  was  summoned  to  th 
offices  of  the  firm,  and  they  told  him  they  had  rea 
son  to  believe  that  an  attempt  would  b«  made  t 
rob  the  store  that  night. 

(To  be  continued) 
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An  auto  accident  happened  at  the  corner  of  Park 
and  Washington  street,  Portland,  Ore.,  recently, 
and  a  small  American  flag  was  under  the  damaged 
car.  Nearby  were  twenty  or  more  men,  gazing  at 
the  machine,  but  not  one  of  them  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  flag.  A  young  girl  in  a  white  suit  came  along 
and,  seeing  the  flag  lying  in  the  street,  went  through 
the  crowd  and  in  a  most  dignified  manner  picked  it 
up  and  replaced  it  on  the  machine. 


We  have  heard  of  tin  soldiers,  but  it  has  remained 
for  J.  Burgess,  an  officer  in  training  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill.,  to  bring  to  our  attention  a  camouflage 
soldier  of  papier  mache.  His  plan  is  to  place  a 
large  number  of  these  dummy  soldiers  beside  the 
regular  troops  on  the  firing  line,  to  serve  as  decoys 
for  the  Germans.  Unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  and  faked  soldier,  he  believes  the  Germans 
will  waste  a  great  amount  of  ammunition  on  the 
papier  mache  figures.  In  this  instance  every  hit 
will  be  as  good  as  a  miss. 


A  fruit  picker  invented  by  Melville  Clarke  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  made  on  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal 
knife,  an  instrument  that  will  nip  off  the  fruit  at 
the  stem  by  either  a  shove,  pull  or  twist.  The  picker 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  and  has  a  bag  appended 
to  it  for  catching  the  fruit.  It  is  attached  to  a 
long  bamboo  pole.  With  the  Clarke  fruit  picker 
fruit  is  not  damaged.  It  falls  softly  into  the  holder. 
The  mechanism  being  light,  can  be  lifted  to  the 
highest  parts  of  the  tree.  Thus  choice  fruit  can 
be  picked,  where  formerly  it  was  left  on  the  trees, 
being  too  high  to  reach  with  a  ladder  or  by  climbing. 


“Make  your  present  to  the  Marine  as  compact  and 
durable  as  possible,”  is  the  admonition  of  Marine 
Corps  officials  whose  experiences  in  many  cam¬ 
paigns  have  taught  them  the  needs  of  the  fighting 
men.  The  important  things  are  those  that  the 
marine  actually  carries  into  the  trenches;  metal 
cases  for  toothbrush  and  soap,  razors,  watertight 
match  boxes,  steel-backed  mirrors,  and  only  articles 
that  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  are  of  value. 
Though  of  good  quality,  they  should  not  be  expen¬ 
sive,  as  such  articles  are  frequently  lost.  Clothing 
boxes,  kept  in  reserve  billets  back  of  the  fpppg  line, 
will  hold  articles  not  actually  in  use  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Marines. 


The  last  chapter  in  the  tragic  story  of  the  raid 
by  Francisco  Villa  on  Columbus,  N.  M.,  has  been 
recorded  by  the  transfer  of  seventeen  Mexicans  who 
participated  in  the  raid  from  the  jail  at  Silver  City, 
N.  M.;  to  the  State  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe,  where 
they  are  to  serve  long  sentences  for  murder,  says  a 


Silver  City  despatch  to  the  New  York  World  re¬ 
cently.  These  men  were  captured  by  the  punitive 
expedition  commanded  by  General  Pershing  m  Mex 
ico.  They  are  said  to  have  been  leaders  m  the  raid, 
and  at  the  recent  trial  each  of  them  pleaded  guilty 
to  second  degree  murder.  They  were  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  seventeen  to 
eighty  years.  Several  of  the  prisoners  were  w 
od  in  the  battle  following  the  raid  upon  Coiiimbus 
and  have  not  yet  recovered. 


Following  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  Department  has  de¬ 
cided  to  place  no  more  contracts  for  submarine 
chasers,  but  to  build  destroyers  instead.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  chasers  are  a  failure ;  far  from  it. 
For  they  are  excellent  boats  on  patrol  in  the  moie 
sheltered  waters  in  which  the  smaller  German  sub¬ 
marines  are  operating.  The  change  from  the.  con¬ 
struction  of  chasers  to  that  of  destroyers  is  designed 
to  meet  the  developments  of  U-boat  warfare,  which 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  larger  boats  of  wide 
radius  of  action,  capable  of  operating  far  out  in 
the  Atlantic.  To  patrol  properly  the  lanes  of  steam¬ 
ship  travel  for  a  distance  of  300  miles  or  more  from 
the  French  and  British  coasts  calls  for  a  boat  of  the 
size  and  sea-keeping  qualities  of  the  destroyer.  If 
the  Department  were  wise,  it  would  sacrifice  every 
other  form  of  new  constructive  work  in  favor  of  a 
big  destroyer  program  calling  for  at  least  250  of 
these  craft. 


The  former  German  passenger  steamer  Vater- 
land,  now  the  Leviathan,  which  was  seized  by  the 
United  States,  is  being  repaired  for  the  Army  trans¬ 
port  service  and  she  will  make  an  ideal  transport 
for  troops.  She  is  a  vessel  of  54,282  tons,  and  has 
a  speed  of  24  1-2  knots.  In  peace  time  she  carried 
5,000  passengers  and  a  crew  of  1,000  without  .the 
slightest  crowding,  and  in  war  time,  now  that  she 
has  received  certain  interior  alterations,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  she  can  comfortably  carry  10,000  troops. 
She  has  mounts  for  guns,  and  is  built  with  a  double 
hull  and  numerous  bulkheads,  which  insures  her 
safety  at  sea.  As  a  passenger  steamer  she  was 
most  luxiously  fitted  up,  a  large  space  in  her  cabin 
being  devoted  to  a  Roman  bath.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  bath  and  by  other  luxuries  will  be  utilized 
in  different  directions,  apd  will  add  a  great  deal  of 
space  for  the  carrying  of  troops  apd  fpr  eqpipage. 
Her  immense  decks,  with  a  length  of  800  feet,  offer 
ample  means  for  exercise.  She  is  receiving  her 
finishing  touches  at  Hoboken,  a  large  number  of 
men  being  at  work  on  her.  Steam  was  raised  in  her 
boilers  recently  for  the  first  time  since  her  ma¬ 
chinery  was  disabled  by  her  German  engineers. 
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GOING  IT 

OR 


UNDER  SEALED  ORDERS 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 

7  - 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XIII  (Continued). 

“Scarcely!”  dissented  Bob.  “We  have  been  here 
only  two  days,  and  can  hardly  find  our  way  about 
on  the  one  floor  where  our  rooms  are.  We’ll  stay 
here,  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  Fred,  till  you  come 
back.” 

“All  right;  stay  here,  then.” 

Then  Fred  hastened  away  toward  the  palace,  and 
Charlie  and  his  three  friends  resumed  their  con- 
versafion. 

Bob  and  the  girls  told  how  they  had  reached  Tan¬ 
gier  and  disembarked,  and  had  then  come  to  Fez 
with  a  caravan  that  was  just  ready  to  set  out. 

It  had  been  an  interesting  journey,  but  a  tire¬ 
some  one  as  well,  and  they  had  been  glad  to  reach 
the  city  of  the  Sultan. 

They  had  been  in  the  palace  two  days,  and  had 
some  queer  stories  to  tell  about  the  Sultan. 

“He’s  under  thirty  years  of  age,”  said  Bob;  “but 
he  doesn’t  act  as  if  he  were  more  than  sixteen.  He’s 
just  like  a  great,  big,  good-natured,  spoiled  boy. 
His  chief  objefct  in  life  seems  to  be  to  get  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  qf  it,  and  he  is  at  his  wit’s  end  half  the 
time  for  something  to  do.  '  There  is  nothing  too 
wild  or  hare-brained  for  him  if  it  happens  to  strike 
his  fancy.  Fred  says  he  expects  to  see  Mulai  make 
an  end  of  himself  one  of  these  days  while  trying 
some  foolish  prank  or  other  for  fun.” 

“Well,  I  hope  that  I  can  get  him  to  be  serious 
long  enough  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,”  said 
Charlie. 

“I  hope  so,”  nodded  Bob.  “I  think,  though,  that 
he  is  preparing  an  elaborate  programme  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests — the  girls  here  and  my¬ 
self.  He  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  girls,  and 
Fred  says  Mulai  is  going  to  do  his  best  to  enter¬ 
tain  us  and  make  our  stay  pleasant.” 

“I  hope  his  ideas  of  what  is  pleasing  may  concur 
with  ours,”  said  Lucy. 

They  talked  an  hour,  and  then  Fred  returned  and 
told  Charlie  that  the  Sultan  would  give  him  audi¬ 
ence. 

“He  says  for  me  to  bring  you  at  once.” 

“We’ll  stay  here,”  said  Bob. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Then  he  and  Charlie 
walked  to  the  palace  and  entered. 

Fred  led  the  way  straight  to  the  Sultan’s  audience- 
room,  and  introduced  Charlie  to  Mulai,  who  was  a 


good-natured-looking  Moor,  differing  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  subjects  in  that  he  was  dressed  in 
European  costume. 

This  was  his  penchant,  Charlie  learned  later — to 
ape  everything  European.  Sultan  Mulai  thought 
England  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  France  second 
and  Spain  third.  This  was  because  he  had  been 
brought  in  contact  with  representatives  of  these 
countries  more  than  with  any  others.  America 
he  knew  very  little  about,  Fred  not  having  told 
him  a  great  deal.  io 

Fred,  however,  had  told  Mulai  that  the  United 
States  had  given  Spain  a  good  thrashing  in  a  re¬ 
cent  war,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Sultan  had 
doubted  the  statement,  for' before  he  had  been  with 
Charlie  an  hour,  he  asked  if  it  were  really  true  that 
the  United  States  had  whipped  Spain. 

Charlie  told  him  it  was  true,  and  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  how  complete  a  victory  it  had  been,  Mulai 
was  amazed. 

Charlie  tried  to  talk  business  to  the  Sultan,  for 
he  was  eag*er  to  get  after  Raisuli,  but  Mulai  would 
not  listen. 

“I  cannot  talk  business  until  three  days  have 
passed.  I  have  four  guests,  counting  yourself,  and 
I  must  do  the  honors  and  entertain  them.  After 
that  I  shall  be  at  your  service.” 

He  would  listen  to  nothing  else,  and  so  Charlie, 
at  a  suggestive  nod  from  Fred,  said  that  this  would 
be  satisfactory. 

“The  Sultan  is  supreme,”  Fred  explained  when 
they  were  out  of  Mulai’s  presence;  “and  the  only 
way  to  do  is  to  coincide  with  his  views.,  He  feels 
that  he  must  entertain  his  guests, -and  that  is  what 
he  is  going  to  do — after  his  own  fashion.” 

“All  right,”  said  Charlie;  “but  the  delay  will 
worry  me.” 

“The  time  will  pass  quickly,”  smiled  Fred.  “Mulai 
will  make  things  so  lively  around  here  that  you  won’t 
notice  the  flight  of  time  at  all,  and  the  three  days 
will  be  gone  before  you  know  it.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SULTAN  ENTERTAINS  HIS  GUESTS. 

The  next  three  days  were  indeed  lively  ones. 
Sultan  Mulai  did  his  best  to  entertain  the  visi¬ 
tors,  as  he  had  promised. 
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He  had  just  received  a  consignment  of  bicycles 
from  London  and  Paris,  and  he  ordered  Fred  to 
have  the  machines  uncrated  and  placed  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  where  they  could  be  gotten  at  handily. 

“And  this  afternoon  we  will  ride  them,”  he  said. 

“Very  well,  your  majesty,”  said  Fred.  “I  will 
attend  to  the  matter.” 

About  two  o’clock  the  Sultan,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  army  and  several  officers  gathered  in 
the  courtyard  near  where  the  bicycles  were.  Char¬ 
lie,  Fred  and  Bob  were  there  also;  and  Elsie  and 
Lucy  were  seated  on  the  piazza  of  the  palace,  where 
they  would  have  a  good  view  of  the  scene. 

The  Sultan  ordered  a  couple  of  the  soldiers  to 
help  him  mount  a  bicycle,  and  a  few  moments  later 
he  was  having  the  tussle  of  his  life  in  trying  to 
ride  the  machine.  He  fell  off  a  score  of  times,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  bicycle  fell  on  top  of 
him,  and  once  he  ran  his  foot  through  the  spokes; 
but  in  the  end  he  triumphed  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  able  to  ride  a  bit. 

Then  he  insisted  that  all  should  ride,  and  soon 
the  scene  was  indeed  a  lively  one.  Charlie,  Fred 
and  Bob  could  ride  fairly  well,  but  the  ground  was 
rough,  and  this  made  bicycling  difficult.  About  the 
time  they  got  to  going  good,  they  would  bump 
against  a  stone,  and  over  they  would  go. 

The  Sultan  thought  it  great  sport,  and  finally,  to 
make  it  more  exciting,  he  suggested  that  they  vary 
the  performance  by  riding  into  one  another  and 
seeing  who  would  get  upset. 

This  was  done,  and  the  Sultan  was  the  first  to 
get  knocked  over.  He  got  up  laughing,  and  declared 
that  Charlie,  who  had  upset  him,  was  all  right. 

“But  I’ll  get  you  before  we  get  through,”  he 
declared;  and  he  did.  He  lost  control  of  his  wheel 
later  on,  and  it  took  a  shoot  sidewise,  and  struck 
Charlie’s  wheel  on  one  side,  upsetting  it  and  its 
rider,  and  causing  Mulai  to  laugh  loudly  with  de¬ 
light. 

“I  told  you  I  would  get  you !”  he  cried.  “Now  I 
am  even  with  you !  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

The  girls  up  on  the  piazza  enjoyed  the  sport  im¬ 
mensely,  and  laughed  till  their  sides  ached.  By  the 
time  the  Sultan  grew  tired,  however,  it  had  become 
anything  other  than  sport  for  the  other  participants. 
There  was  not  One  but  what  had  bumps  and  abra¬ 
sions  galore,  and  the  liniment  bottle  would  be  badly 
needed  when  the  affair  was  ended. 

At  last  Mulai  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  the  sport 
came  to  an  end.  At  least  a  dozen  bicycles  had  been 
smashed,  and  this  the  Sultan  looked  upon  as  being 
the  best  proof  that  they  had  had  a  splendid  time. 

“We  will  try  it  again  to-morrow,”  he  said;  “and 
we  will  smash  a  score  of  machines  next  time.” 

“Not  if  I  can  help  myself,”  thought  Charlie.  “I’ve 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  sport.” 

“How  did  you  girls  enjoy  it?”  asked  Fred,  when 
they  had  rejoined  the  girls  on  the  piazza. 

“Fine!”  said  Lucy  with  a  laugh. 


“It  was  fun,  indeed,”  from  Elsie. 

“Yes — for  you  girls,”  grimaced  Bob.  “I  tell  you, 
it  wasn’t  much  fun  for  me!” 

“I  didn’t  enjoy  it  hugely,”  smiled  Fred. 

“Nor  I,”  from  Charlie;  “1  shall  try  to  get  the 
Sultan  to  excuse  me  to-morrow.” 

“Oh-ho,  you  want  to  slide  out  and  leave  Fred  and 
I  in  the  soup,  eh?”  grinned  Bob. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  watch  the  performance  from  the 
piazza,”  said  Charlie. 

“I  think  we  will  all  be  too  lame  to  try  to  ride 
bicycles  to-morrow,”  said  Fred. 

But  next  day  the  Sultan  had  another  idea,  and 
he  put  it  in  execution,  instead  of  riding  bicycles. 

It  was  to  chase  a  herd  of  wild  boars  with  spears, 
the  hunters  to  ride  horseback. 

This  was  done,  and  the  affair  certainly  did  afford 
plenty  of  sport.  Or  perhaps,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  was  excitement,  for  there  was  considerable 
danger  mixed  up  with  the  affair.  As  usual  the  Sul¬ 
tan  was  the  one  who  got  the  worst  of  it,  his  horse 
stumbling  and  throwing  his  august  rider  over  his 
head,  where  the  wild  boars  scampered,  sharp-hoofed, 
over  Mulai’s  body,  abrasing  the  skin  in  several 
places  and  frightening  the  Sultan  somewhat,  for 
the  boars  were  rather  vicious.  Had  they  not  been 
so  badly  frightened,  they  might  have  injured  the 
Sultan  severely.  As  it  was,  their  whole  attention 
was  directed  toward  trying  to  get  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

This  spectacle  was  not  so  entertaining  to  the  girls, 
for  they  were  afraid  that  one  or  more  of  the  youths 
might  be  thrown  and  badly  injured.  They  were 
glad  when  the  affair  came  to  an  end — which  was 
soon  after  Mulai  got  his  fall — and  when  the  youths 
joined  them,  the  girls  said  they  hoped  that  the 
Sultan  would  be  satisfied  now,  and  that  he  would 
consider  that  he  had  entertained  them  sufficiently. 

Fred  shook  his  head. 

“Not  he!”  said  that  youth;  “Mulai  said  that  we 
were  to  have  three  days  of  entertainment,  and  when 
he  says  a  thing,  it  goes.  Three  days  it  will  be!” 

“Did  he  count  that  first  afternoon  a  day?”  asked 
Charlie. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“I  hope  he  did.” 

That  afternoon  a  consignment  of  fireworks  came 
from  Paris.  This  was  something  entirely  new  to 
the  Sultan,  and  he  was  eager  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  ordered  that  the  fire¬ 
works  be  set  off,  or  a  portion  of  them,  at  any 
rate. 

They  were  fine  fireworks,  and  the  spectacle  was 
indeed  imposing.  It  delighted  the  Sultan,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  the  greatest  thing  he  had  ever  ’ 
heard  of. 

“We’ll  have  fireworks  every  night  till  they  are 
all  gone!”  he  said. 


(To  be  continued) 
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CUBA  WILL  GROW  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Cuha  is  working  with  the  Food  Administration 
not  onh  to  stimulate  increased  production  of  sugar 
or  this  country  and  the  Allies,  but  also  to  plant 
ai  gc  ciops  ot  seeds  which  yield  vegetable  oil.  Pea- 
nuts  and  soy  beans  are  to  be  planted  and  also  the 

SfnT01  lv“’  W,hlch  srows  wild  throughout  the 
A#  m  charSe  of  George  Reno, 

tuel  ot  the  Cuban  department  of  agriculture,  com- 
pierce  and  labor. 


c  - — - 

|  MAIL  BY  aeroplane  after  the  war. 

Aeroplane  mail  routes  will  soon  be  established 
by  the  government.  An  official  announcement  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  army  aircraft  and  motor  trucks 
not  serviceable  for  military  purposes  will  be  turned 
oyer  to  the  Post-Office  Department  and  utilized  in 
carrying  mail  as  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  is 
obtained  from  Congress. 

When  the  war  is  over,  all  the  aeroplanes  and 
trucks  not  needed  by  the  army  and  that  are  fit  for 
mail  carrying  will  also  be  given  to  the  Post-Office 
Department.  The  President  has  approved  of  the 
plan  and  the  bill  authorizing  it  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House. 


DUNN  CONDUCTS  A  “MAN  FACTORY”  AT 

BALTIMORE. 

Johnny  Dunn,  president  and  manager  of  the  Bal- 
timoi  e  Oi  ioles  of  the  International  League,  formerly 
of  the  Brooklyn  Nationals,  is  in  a  class  by  himself 
when  it  comes  to  picking  out  ball  players,  developing 
them  and  then  disposing  of  them  to  major  league 
clubs.  In  the  twelve  years  that  Dunn  has  managed 
the  teams  of  Providence  and  Baltimore  $150,000  has 
been  turned  over  to  him  in  cash  and  players  for  the 
twenty-three  he  has  sent  to  the  big  show.  His  re¬ 
cent  sale  of  Turner  Barber,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Nationals,  to  the  Chicago  .Cubs  for  $15,000 
is  the  highest  price  Dunn  has  ever  received  for  a 
single  chattel. 

Of  the  many  record  sales  transacted  by  Dunn  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  case  of  George  Twombly. 
Fresh  from  a  high  school  team  just  outside  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Twombly  reported  to  Dunn  about  six  years 
ago.  He  was  a  shortstop,  and  about  as  rank  a  one 
as  could  be  found.  Dunn  saw  a  chance  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  hung  on  to  the  lad.  Later  in  the  season 
he  tried  three  times  to  farm  Twombly,  but  each 
time  he  was  returned.  The  next  year  Dunn  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Twombly  a  job  in  a  small  league, 
and  he  made  good.  A  third  year  found  him  in  the 
New  York  State  League,  and  the  fourth  he  was  a 
star  for  Baltimore. 

When  the  Federal  League  invaded  Baltimore, 
Dunn  sold  Twombly  to  Cincinnati  for  $5,000.  The 


Rolf,-™  gave  nun  oack  to 

Baltimore  with  the  understanding  that  Dunn  could 

have  him  if  he  would  live  up  to  the  contract.  Twom- 

K  Slgaed  ™  Redland.  Back  with  Baltimore, 
TwombJy  hit  well  over  .300,  and  last  winter  Dunn 
sold  him  again.  The  Boston  Braves  were  the  pur¬ 
chasers  this  time,  and  $2,500  was  the  amount  they 

gave  up.  Now  Twombly  is  back  in  the  International 
League  with  Providence. 


vatux  i  Wi-MVlU/iN  i . 

PaH^  T01k  Came  that  beautiful  Chickamauga 
Park  was  to  be  conveyed  into  a  camp  for  a  division 

or  probabiy  more  of  the  army,  an  estimate  was  made 

which  lesulted  m  the  statement  that  probably  800 

buildings  would  be  needed  for  the  housing  and  mess- 

mg  of  the  men  Quarters  were  to  be  provided  for 

,000  men.  This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of 

a  city,  with  lights,  water,  sewerage  and  streets 

along  military  lines.  The  work  has  progressed  with 

unheard-of  speed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  a 

own  is  formed,  with  all  the  conveniences  a  modern 

C°a  M  Wish>  includin£  Picture  shows 
and  soft-drmk  stands  and  a  vaudeville  or  so 

About  1,500  men  were  employed  on  an  average,  to 
do  this  work  .and  about  600  men  were  employed  in 
laying  the  pipe  line,  which  is  extended  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  to  the  camp  sites.  Approximately  twenty- 
five  miles  of  pipe  was  used,  including  the  laterals, 
to  convey  the  water  to  each  camp,  where  it  is  fed 
into  the  kitchen  and  bath  houses,  and  officers’,  quar¬ 
ters.  The  water  is  pumped  into  two  large  steel 
tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons  each,  and 

nWlth  the  Water  comPany  allows  for 
36,500,000  gallons  of  water  to  be  furnished  per  an¬ 
num. 


Telegraph,  telephone,  bank  and  railroad  buildings 
have  been  elected,  in  what  is  known  as  a  civic  cen¬ 
ter  on  Wilder  Field,  with  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  buildings  and  a  post-office  which  handles 
all  the  mail  for  the  camps.  This  office  is  a  branch 
of  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  main  office,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Tree  cutting  was  a  serious  question  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  the  construction  was  started,  and 
the  greatest  care  was  exercised  to  save  all  the  trees 
possible.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  been  “stag¬ 
gered”  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  trees,  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  is  obtained  which  was  quite  unex¬ 
pected  and  pleasing. 

The  buildings  now  number  nearly  3,000,  which  in¬ 
clude  bath  houses,  mess  halls,  barracks,  etc.,  also 
offices,  amusement  buildings,  store  houses,  and  mess 
halls.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  this  post 
and  Chickamauga  Park  about  25,000  men,  including 
the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Medical  Officer*’ 
Training  Camp. 
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Good  Current  News  Articles 

Mrs.  Lynford  Narregang,  seventy-two  years  old, 
one  of  several  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  women  who  re¬ 
cently  pledged  themselves  to  earn  $1  to  be  given 
for  patriotic  causes,  accepted  the  offer  of  her  son 
to  pay  her  $1  if  she  would  spend  one  hour  in  trou¬ 
sers  watering  the  front  lawn.  She  donned  the  trou¬ 
sers  and  earned  the  money,  but  she  did  it  at  5  a.  m. 


Richard  L.  Lehmann,  a  German  arrested  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington,  recently,  was  in  possession  of  maps 
of  the  Strait  of  Juan  De  Fuca,  Puget  Sound  coast 
defenses,  and  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,  and 
had  made  soundings  in  the  strait  and  at  Neah  Bay, 
Wash.,  according  to  a  statement  by  Federal  officers. 
He  also  had  chemicals  and  poisons.  The  prisoner 
^professed  to  be  a  fisherman. 

-  i 

Some  bakers  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
war  conditions  give  them  an  excuse  for  lowering 
the  quality  of  their  bread.  “Nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  the  baker  himself  or  the  industry,” 
says  the  Bakers’  Review.  The  test  of  the  baker 
in  these  times  comes  in  baking  the  best  bread  pos¬ 
sible  under  adverse  conditions.  Whatever  comes, 
the  baker  should  be  true  to  his  calling.  He  should 
make  the  best  bread  he  knows  how  and  maintain  a 
standard  of  quality  and  cleanliness. 


The  California  State  market  director  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  campaign  of  education  to  bring  fish  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  also  to  stabilize  the  fish 
industry  and  the  distributing  trade.  A  fish  day 
has  been  appointed  when  fish  will  be  featured  in  the 
hotels  and  department  stores,  demonstrations  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  cooking  being  given  by  trained  cooks. 
By  a  system  of  repricing  different  food  fishes  to 
strike  a  better  average  and  encourage  more  even 
consumption  of  the  different  kinds,  the  cost  of  fish 
to  the  consumer  is  being  reduced  20  per  cent.  San 
Francisco  consumes  barely  one-third  the  amount  of 
fish  per  capita  consumed  in  Boston. 


In  view  of  the  need  of  conserving  sugar,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  in  southern  sections  where 
farmers  make  corn  syrup  they  can  conserve  sugar 
by  creating  better  local  markets  for  the  farm  sup¬ 
ply  of  syrup.  In  the  past  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  marketing  corn  syrup,  because  when 
each  farmer  makes  a  home  supply  and  from  a  dozen 
to  a  hundred  gallons  or  more  surplus,  the  product 
is  unstandardized  and  therefore  difficult  to  sell 
through  ordinary  grocery  channels.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  healthful  sweeteners  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  and  can  be  used  for  cooking 
and  the  table.  Local  markets  for  corn  syrup  might 
be  established  by  women’s  organizations  in  Southern 
cities  and  towns,  receiving  supplies  from  farmers 
who  wish  to  send  it  to  them  for  sale  and  disposing 
of  the  syrup  to  housewives  at  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit.  If  arrangements  of  this  sort  were  made 
sufficient  publicity  could  be  obtained  in  local  news¬ 
papers  to  obtain  both  the  supply  from  farmers  and 
customers  among  the  housewives. 

- 1 1  agoB*'  1 1 

Grins  and  Chuckles 

“We  do  all  our  cooking  by  electricity  here.”  Cus¬ 
tomer — Take  this  egg  out  and  give  it  another  shock. 


The  following  appeared  lately  in  the  agony  column 
of  a  daily  paper:  “Dear  Tom — Come  immediately 
if  you  wish  to  see  this.  If  not,  come  on  Saturday.” 


Teacher — If  a  motorist  averages  $10  a  day  for 
gasoline,  $8  for  repairs  and  $6  for  fines,  what  is  the 
car  costing  him  monthly?  Boy — Nothing,  ma’am; 
he’s  got  a  rich  father. 


“I  grovel  here  before  you  in  the  dust!’  observed 
the  impassioned  youth,  as  he  sank  onto  the  drawing¬ 
room  floor.  “I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  dust,” 
Replied  she  coldly.  “I  look  after  this  room  most 
carefully  myself  every  morning.” 

/  - 

“Then  you  didn’t  ask  for  her  hand  ?”  “No ;  when 
I  went  to  interview  her  father  he  was  busy  with  the 
furnace.  He  said  to  come  down,  and  after  watching 
his  struggles  for  half  an  hour  I  didn’t  want  to  get 
married.” 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  explain  to  his  scholars 
the  term  “accidental  death,”  and  said:  “If  in  passing 
over  a  rotten  bridge  I  tumble  into  the  river  and  am 
drowned,  what  would  you  call  that?”  “We  would 
call  that  a  holiday  for  the  next  day.” 


“This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous  precipice,” 
remarked  the  tourist.  “I  wonder  that  they  have 
not  put  up  a  warning-board!”  “Yes,”  answered  the 
guide,  “it  is  dangerous.  They  kept  a  warning-board 
up  for  two  years,  but  no  one  fell  over,  so  it  was 
.  taken  down.” 
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THE  MANIAC  WITNESS. 


By  COLONEL  RALPH  FENTON. 


Tom  Brown  was  not  exactly  a  maniac,  though 

that  is  what  the  good  people  of  the  village  of  D - 

called  him.  He  was  rather  a  harmless  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,  who  had  been  out  of  his  mind  for  ever  so  long 
a  period,  and  was  allowed  to  roam  at  liberty,  an 
object  ot  compassion  for  the  charitably  inclined, 
and  the  sport  and  butt  of  the  young  and  careless. 

In  his  simple  way  he  was  as  faithful  as  a  dog  to 
those  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  to  no  one  was 
he  more  attached  than  to  Mary  Wallace,  the  black¬ 
smith’s  daughter. 

Mary  was  a  bright,  buxom  lass  of  eighteen  or 
thereabouts,  and  secretly  in  love  with  Paul  Danvers, 
the  only  son  of  Squire  Danvers,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  richest  man  in  and  the  magistrate  of 
the  county;  but  to  humor  Mad  Tom  she  promised 
to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  could  count  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  repeat  his  letters. 

It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  with  what  assiduity 
the  poor  lunatic — who,  by  the  way,  was  the  same 
age  as  Paul,  that  is,  twenty-two  or  three — cudgeled 
his  poor,  shattered  brains  to  fulfil  these,  to  him, 
arduous  conditions.  Every  scrap  of  paper  he  came 
across  he  would  preserve  with  scrupulous  care  until 
such  time  as  he  could  show  it  to  Mary  and  ask  her 
to  explain  it  to  him.  . 

Meanwhile  strange  things  were '  happening  in 
0  the  little  village.  Squire  Danvers  had  had  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  the  blacksmith;  had  forbidden  his  son 
even  to  speak  to  Mary,  on  pain  of  disinheritance, 
and  had  been  seen  in  close  conversation  with  old 
Sykes,  a  money-lender  and  reputed  miser,  who  lived 
in  an  old  tumble-down  shanty  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village.  The  next  day  Sykes  had  presented  for 
payment  to  the  blacksmith  an  old,  overdue  mort¬ 
gage,  which  the  honest  mechanic  had  long  and  in 
vain  tried  to  liquidate.  The  interview  was  a  stormy 
one,  and  the  miser  left  the  smithy  threatening  to 
begin  foreclosure  proceedings  on  the  following  day. 

Dan  Wallace,  as  might  be  naturally  supposed, 
[  was  greatly  downcast  by  this  threat,  and  when  night 

*  settled  down  on  the  village  bade  his  daughter  an 
affectionate  adieu,  and  taking  his  gun  with  him, 

*  started  off  for  the  next  village,  which  was  some  ten 
miles  away,  to  see  a  friend  residing  there,  who 
might  possibly  lend  him  the  sum  required  by  the 
miser. 

At  ten  o’clock  that  night,  a  belated  villager  pass¬ 
ing  by  near  old  Sykes’  shanty  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun,  then  a  cry  for  help,  and  hastening  into  a  clump 
of  bushes  behind  the  house,  from  whence  the  sounds 
pro<  eded,  he  discovered,  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
dead  body  of  the  miser,  while  bending  over  him, 
gleefully  shouting  and  laughing,  was  Mad  Tom. 

“Old  Sykes  murdered!”  exclaimed  the  villager, 
e/.arnining  the  body  in  the  light  of  the  moon;  shot 
through  the  heart.  Who  did  this,  Tom?” 

“Me  know  him,  but  won't  tell.  Mary  goin’  marry 


me  soon’s  I  can  count  an’  read.  Me  ain’t  goin’  put 
her  father  in  jail ;  she  won’t  marry  me,  then.  Me 
won’t  tell.”  , 

‘‘Heavens!  Dan  Wallace  the  murderer!”  gasped 
the  villager. 

When  he  returned  with  the  village  constable  and 
several  assistants,  the  maniac  was  busily  poring 
over  the  pages  of  a  small  memorandum-book  which 
he  had  just  picked  up,  and  also  a  small  piece  of 
half-burnt  and  charred  paper,  which  had  evidently 
formed  a  portion  of  the  wad  in  the  gun.  These 
articles  he  managed  to  secrete  about  his  person 
without  the  others  perceiving  it. 

The  dead  body  of  the  miser  was  removed  to  his 
shanty,  and  a  search  in  the  vicinity  for  the  mur¬ 
derer  resulted,  not  in  the  capture  of  the  black¬ 
smith,  but  in  the  finding  close  at  hand  of  his  long 
cloak  and  gun,  the  barrel  of  which  showed  that  it 
had  been  but  recently  discharged. 

The  excitement  in  the  village  was  intense,  and  it 
kept  on  increasing  when  day  after  day  passed  anc 
nothing  could  be  discovered  of  what  had  become  ot 
the  blacksmith,  who  had  not  been  seen  in  the  village 
since  the  day  of  the  murder. 

It  was  surmised  that  he  had  secretly  returned  tc 
his  cottage  in  the  night,  and  that  Mary  was  con¬ 
cealing  him  about  the  premises,  and  though  Paul 
Danvers,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  protestations,  de¬ 
fended  the  young  girl  from  the  objurgations  of  the 
turbulent  masses,  yet  on  the  third  day  they  were  toe 
powerful  for  him,  and  breaking  down  the  barricade 
which  he  and  Mad  Tom  had  erected  around  the 
house,  they  ransacked  the  place  from  cellar  to  gar¬ 
ret,  without,  however,  discovering  the  object  of  their 
search.  1 

“Are  you  now  satisfied?”  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  winding  his  arm  around  the  waist 
of  weeping  Mary.  “Are  you  not  ashamed  of  the 
way  you  have  treated  a  poor,  defenseless  girl  ?” 

“Humph !  a  fine  girl,”  replied  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  assailants,  “the  daughter  of  a  murderer.’1 

“Liar!”  cried  a  voice,  whose  ringing  accents  sent 
a  thrill  of  surprise  through  all  the  assemblage. 

It  was  the  blacksmith.  He  stood  there  before 
that  throug,  livid,  suffering  both  in  body  and  mind, 
his  clothing  tattered  and  torn,  his  features  haggarc 
and  emaciated;  but  from  his  eyes  flashed  the  light 
ning  of  innocence  and  indignation,  and  he  surveyec 
the  haughty  form  of  the  squire  from  head  to  fool 
with  a  glance  of  unutterable  scorn  and  contempt. 

“Father,  dear  father!”  exclaimed  Mary,  running 
impulsively  toward  him,  and  folding  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

The  blacksmith  gently  put  his  daughter  away 
from  him,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  young 
man,  said : 

“Paul  Danvers,  can  you  take  me  by  the  hand, 
look  me  straight  in  the  face  and  say  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  me  to  be  innocent?” 

“I  believe  you  to  be  innocent.  I  say  so  with  all 
my  heart.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  Dan  Wallace.  “  I  need  not  ask 
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Mary  whether  she  believes  the  same.  She  is  my 
daughter.  Now,  constable,”  added  he,  holding 
forth  his  hands,  “manacle  my  wrists,  lead  me  off  to 
jail.  I  am  ready.” 

A  week  had  passed  since  the  arrest  of  the  black¬ 
smith. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  squire,  before  whom 
the  preliminary  examination  was  to  take  place,  had 
deferred  it  from  day  to  day,  but  on  this  morning  it 
was  to  occur. 

On  a  bench  before  the  little  cottage  sat  Mary, 
awaiting  Paul,  who  had  promised  to  call  and  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  the  court  house. 

She  was  absorbed  in  a  painful  reverie,  from 
which  she  was  aroused  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and 
looking  up  beheld  Mad  Tom  standing  before  her.  He 
was  holding  the  memorandum-book  in  his  hand. 

“Me  very’ sorry,  Mary,”  said  he,  “that  your  father 
in  jail.  Me  take  no  lessons  no  more,  an’  never  learn 
nothing.  You  never  marry  me,  then,  Mary,  will 
you?” 

She  smiled  faintly  and  asked :  s 

“What  have  you  got  there?” 

“Book  with  numbers.  Here  me  read  them :  One, 
two,  three,  four,  seven - ” 

“Five,”  interrupted  she. 

“What  you  call  five?”  asked  he. 

“Five  comes  after  four,  then  six,  and  then  seven.” 

“Not  in  this  book.  See,  that’s  four,  hey?”  asked 
he,  pointing  to  the  number  printed  near  the  edge  of 
me  of  the  leaves  of  the  memorandum-book. 

“Yes.” 

“And  that’s  seven,  hey?”  added  he,  pointing  to 
the  number  on  the  opposite  leaf. 

“Why,  there’s  a  page  torn  out  of  the  book,”  said 
Mary. 

“And  five  and  six  on  that  page?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ve  got  it,”  exclaimed  he,  while  a  broad  grin 
passed  over  his  features. 

He  drew  the  bit  of  partly-burned  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Mary. 

Sure  enough,  the  numbers  were  printed  thereon, 
and  at  a  view  it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  missing  page. 

At  that  moment  Paul  arrived,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  seen  the  book  in  Mary’s  hand  than  he  exclaimed : 

“My  father’s  private  memorandum-book !  Where 
did  you  get  it?” 

“From  Tom,”  replied  she;  “this  paper  looks  as  if 
it  had  formed  part  of  a  charge  in  a  gun.” 

Paul  looked  at  Mary;  she  gazed  at  him.  For  a 
moment  neither  of  them  spoke;  then  slowly  and 
solemnly  came  the  words  from  the  young  man’s 
lips : 

“Your  father  is  innocent,  and  mine  is  the  real 
murderer.” 

The  courtroom  was  crowded.  On  the  bench  sat 
Squire  Danvers,  stern  and  dignified;  on  a  chair 
near-by,  closely  guarded  by  two  constables,  sat  Dan 
Wallace,  the  accused. 


As  for  the  maniac,  no  one  expected  him  to  , 

as  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  him  to »  do  so.  The. 
main  facts  were  the  identification  of  the  c  oa  c  I 
gun,  the  threat  of  the  deceased  to  ej^ct  e  a 
smith  from  the  latter’s  premises,  and  the  s  range 
behavior  of  the  accused  since  the  murder. 

“I  think  that  there’s  sufficient  evidence  to  Lang 
you,”  said  the  squire  brutally  to  the  Prisoner;  and 
at  any  rate,  I  shall  commit  you  to  jail  without  bail 

until  you  can  be  indicted  by  the  ,,  , 

“Oh,  if  you  only  were  not  Paul  s  father,  mut¬ 
tered  Wallace  between  his  teeth. 

“The  court  is  adjourned,”  said  the  squire.  Con¬ 
stable,  remove  your  prisoner.” 

“One  moment,  if  you  please,”  cried  Paul,  at  this 
juncture  entering  the  courtroom  with  Maiy  and 
the  maniac.  “I  charge  you,  Squire  Danvers,  with 

the  murder  of  Sykes,  the  miser!” 

The  squire  bounded  from  his  seat  as  though  shot 
from  a  cannon,  and  in  a  voice  of  mingled  teiroi  and 
dismay  exclaimed: 

“This  from  my  son!” 

“I  am  not  your  son!”  replied  Paul,  and  I  need 
only  to  show  you  this  book  to  prove  that,  as  well  as 
the  crime,  which  you  are  trying  to  fasten  on  an 
innocent  man.” 

He  held  up  the  memorandum-book  as  he  spoke. 

“That  book!”  gasped  the  squire.  “Then  I  am 
lost!” 

Drawing  forth  a  dagger,  he  made  a  dash  at  Paul 
to  snatch  the  fatal  book  from  him  or  stab  him  to 
the  heart.  The  maniac  sprang  to  the  young  man’s 
assistance,  and  received  the  thrust  in  his  heart. 

“Miserable  man!”  exclaimed  Paul  as  the  poor 
maniac  breathed  his  last  in  his  arms,  “you  have 
killed  your  son !” 

The  squire  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  plunging 
the  dagger  in  his  heart,  sank  to  the  floor  a  corpse. 

The  whole  story  was  now  revealed. 

When  Mad  Tom  was  little  more  than  an  infant 
his  father,  the  squire,  in  a  fit  of  anger  had  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  which  rendered 
him  insane  for  life.  This  act,  instead  of  making 
him  more  tender  to  his  offspring,  only  induced  him 
to  cast  him  off  and  adopt  in  his  place  a  child  which 
Sykes,  the  miser,  brought  to  him.  Recently,  the 
miser  had  threatened  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  to 


avoid  the  scandal  the  squire  struck  upon  the  plar 
of  murdering  him  and  fastening  the  crime  on  the 
blacksmith,  whom  he  cordially  hated. 

In  company  with  some  tramps,  he  waylaid  anc 
abducted  Dan  Wallace,  and  then  taking  the  latter’* 
cloak  and  gun,  executed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nefari 
ous  act. 

The  blacksmith  had  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  captors,  and,  easily  tracing  the  plot  to  his 
enemy,  had  refrained  from  betraying  him  out  ol 
regard  for  Paul,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son. 

The  dark  cloud  of  suspicion  was  dispersed,  anc 
soon  the  village  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  signal¬ 
ing  the  marriage  of  Paul  and  Mary,’ while  hearty 
jo\  ial  Dan  W  allace  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


DEER  ATE  THE  WASHING. 

Edwin  Adolph,  a  farmer  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
near  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  dealt  with  leniently 
in  court  there  when  he  showred  that  he  shot  a  big- 
buck  because,  in  browsing  on  his  premises,  it  ate 
part  of  the  family  washing  which  was  hung  out  to 
I  dry. 

Deer,  according  to  Mr.  Adolph,  who  faced  a  pos¬ 
sible  ^500  fine,  have  pestered  him  for  several 
months.  They  destroyed  part  of  his  crops,  he  de¬ 
clared,  and  recently  began  to  chew  the  tops  of  young 
tiees  he  had  just -set  out.  When  this  one  chewed 
pai  t  of  a  bedsheet  and  tablecloth  that  hung  on  the 
clothesline  in  the  orchard  Mr.  Adolph  lost  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  shot  it.  The  game  warden  told  the 
magistrate  a  light  fine  would  satisfy  him  and  Mr. 
Adolph  paid  it. 


VANISHED  WILD  LIFE. 

Many  famous  animals  have  become  extinct.  The 
bison  or  buffalo  which  used  to  roam  America  in 
gseat  herds,  and  which  was  as  common  as  Red  In¬ 
dians  in  the  adventure  books  of  not  long  ago,  now 
no  longer  exists  except  for  small,  tame  herds  in 
the  Y  ellowstone  Park,  Canada  and  a  few  private 
game  preserves,  says  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

The  dodo  is  not  an  imaginary  bird,  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  think.  It  was  a  huge  pigeon,  too  bulky  to  fly, 
and  swarmed  centuries  ago  in  Madagascar.  But 
explorers  and  sailors  ate  it  out  of  existence,  and 
no  living  specimen  has  been  seen  since  1681. 

The  great  auk  may  not  really  be  extinct.  There 
are  rumors  that  it  is  not,  though  there  is  no  authen¬ 
ticated  case  of  one  being  seen  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Rut  they  were  common  on  the  rocky  islets  off  north¬ 
ern  Scotland  only  a  century  ago. 
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RESCUED  BABY  WAS  A  DOG. 

It  all  began  when  Snowball,  a  fluffy  poodle  dog, 
pursued  a  chicken  one  morning  in  the  back  yard 
at  the  home  of  Charles  Lefever  of  534  South  Elev¬ 
enth  street,  Kansas  Side,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Snow¬ 
ball  became  so  interested  in  his  quarry  he  failed  to 
notice  an  open  cistern  top  until  after  he  had  fallen  in. 

For  thirty  minutes  Snowball’s  owner,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Lewis,  who  lives  at  that  address,  fished  frantically, 
if  vainly,  to  get  her  pet  out.  Then  she  called  the 
fire  department.  Meanwhile  Snowball  had  sunk 
twice.  She  ran  breathlessly  to  the  front  sidewalk 
and  pleaded  with  a  man  passing  along  the  street 
to  rescue  Snowball. 

The  man  was  a  foreigner.  While  he  could  not 
understand  her  words  he  partly  translated  her  ges¬ 
ticulations.  He  rushed  to  the  cistern  and  jumped 


in.  About  the  time  the  firemen  arrived  he  was 
sputtering  things  in  Polish  that  sounded  like  pro¬ 
fanity.  He  supposed  it  was  a  baby. 


10,000,000  BUTTONS  FOR  NEXT  LIBERTY 
LOAN  ARE  ORDERED. 

Preliminary  contracts  for  10,000,000  “badges  of 
honor”  for  the  second  liberty  loan  campaign  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
deliveries  are  now  being  made  to  liberty  loan  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  twelve  Federal  reserve  districts. 
“Badge  of  honor”  is  the  term  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  has  given  to  the  button  that  will  be  given  to 
subscribers  for  liberty  bonds.  The  buttons  are  ar¬ 
tistic  in  design,  the  colors  being  those  of  the  United 
States  flag.  The  border  of  the  button  is  in  red, 
and  the  center  in  blue,  with  the  bust  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  the  words  “I  own  a  liberty  bond” 
in  white. 

Several  factories  are  working  night  and  day  to 
':urn  out  the  “badges  of  honor”  so  that  they  will 
^e  ready  to  distribute  to  subscribers  as  soon  as 
Secretary  McAdoo  announces  the  opening  of  the 
econd  liberty  loan  campaign,  which  will  be  not 
'ater  than  October  1.  These  buttons  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  banks  and  other  agencies  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ORIGIN  OF  KHAKI? 

It  was  first  adopted  in  British  India  in  1848,  by 
Sir  Harry  Burnett  Lumsden,  who  had  been  asked 
to  equip  a  corps  of  guides  to  collect  intelligence 
and  to  conduct  an  English  force  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  India.  The  cloth  used  was  a  light  cot¬ 
ton  drill,  as  suited  the  climate  of  Hindustan,  and 
took  its  name  from  a  native  term,  “khaki,”  which 
means  in  the  Indian  language  “dusty’/  being  derived 
from  “khak,”  or  dust,  says  Popular  Science.  Thus 
the  term  applied  to  the  color  of  the  cloth  rather 
than  to  the  material.  Though  the  dictionary  tells 
us  it  is  pronounced  “kaykee”  by  the  natives,  the 
English  have  given  it  to  us  as  “kharkee,”  and  this 
is  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Having  been  approved,  the  use  of  the  cloth  spread 
from  the  guides  to  others  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
it  was  worn  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857  by  the 
English  troops.  In  the  Boer  War,  1899-1902,  khaki 
was  adopted  in  the  British  service  for  an  active 
service  uniform,  and  so  worn  by  all  English  and 
Colonial  troops  in  Africa.  But  as  cotton  was  not 
warm  enough  for  the  African  highlanders,  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  same  kind  were  made  of  serge,  and 
the  term  khaki  thus  included  woollen  as  well  as 
cotton  fabrics.  Because  it  was  well  fitted  for  the 
climate  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States  chose  khaki  for  the  soldiers’  uniforms  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War. 
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ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


MUSICAL  SCARECROWS. 

A  scarecrow  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  place 
where  the  birds  may  rest  after  enjoying  a  feast 
of  delectable  sprouts. 

Therefore,  the  farmers  of  Imperial  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  discarded  it  as  a  means  of  keeping  pest3 
out  of  sprouting  vegetable  gardens.  They  have 
found  an  effective  substitute  which  keeps  not  only 
birds,  but  dogs  and  cats  away.  The  substitution 
is  an  improvised  orchestra  composed  of  tin  pans 
strung  on  wires,  says  Popular  Science.  When  the 
wind  blows,  the  pans  clatter  together  and  the  music 
set  up  causes  the  birds  to  move  on  to  more  harmo¬ 
nious  quarters.  Threads  are  attached  from  the 
wires  to  the  branches  of  near-by  trees,  so  that  Wheil 
there  is  no  wind  the  pans  are  rattled  if  the  birds 
alight  on  the  limbs.  Dr.  J.  B.  Keller  of  Banning, 
Cal.,  is  the  originator  of  the  garden  orchestra. 


MAKING  AN  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

“Buy  five  cents’  worth  of  ammonium  chlorid,  or 
sal  ammoniac,  from  your  druggist.  Also  secure 
from  a  tinner’s  shop  or  from  your  hardware  store 
a  piece  of  sheet-zinc  and  a  piece  of  sheet  copper, 
each  about  1V2X6  inches  in  size,  and  of  any  thick¬ 
ness.  At  the  top  of  each  sheet  punch  a  small  hole 
with  a  nail  or  hand-drill.  Into  each  of  these  holes 
insert  the  end  of  a  piece  of  insulated  copper  wire, 
size  18x24,  and  twist  firmly  into  contact  with  the 
metal,  first,  of  course,  scraping  the  ends  of  the 
wires  free  of  their  coverings,”  says  St.  Nicholas. 

“Secure  an  ordinary  mason  jar,  pint  size,  and  fill 
it  with  water  to  within  one  inch  from  the  top.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  sal  ammoniac  in  this  water  and  set  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates  into  the  solution,  facing  one 
another,  but  not  touching  anywhere.  A  good  plan 
is  to  fmt  a  blotter  between  them  so  they  will  not 
touch.” 


CHILDREN  CONDUCT  MARKET. 

With  piles  of  crisp  lettuce,  neatly  tied  bunches  of 
green  onions,  well-washed  carroty,  peas  and  other 
\egetables,  the  children’s  market,  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
in  full  operation  and  is  liberally  patronized  by  the 
thrifty  housewives. 

All  the  vegetables  are  products  of  the  little  mer¬ 
chants’  own  gardens.  They  are  doing  their  “bit” 
in  helping  Uncle  Sam  feed  his  home  folk.  Between 
-ales  the  marketers,  most  of  them  from  nine  to 
thirteen  years  old,  discuss  methods  of  vegetable  cul¬ 
tivation,  swimming,  fishing,  dolls,  warts  and  other 
topics  near  to  the  hearts  of  youngsters. 

But  they  are  making  spending  money,  too,  and 
each  will  show  a  pocketful  of  silver  at  the  end  of 
a  day’s  work.  The  market  now  in  operation  is  one 
of  several  to  be  opened  where  the  children  may  dis¬ 


pose  of  their  produce  raised  undei  suP®Rvisioitl 
of  the  public  schools,  which  supplied  the  seed  and 
inspired  the  idea  of  conservation  and  piodpction  m 
the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

SOLDIERS  PAINT  FACES.  ’ 

Soldiers  dcf  sometimes  paint  their  faces,  but  of 
course  not  with  rouge.  The  Italians  ho  iRg 
trenches  in  the  Alps  have  two  enemies  o  ea  vi  , 
the  Austrians  and  the  snow.  Of  the  two,  the  Ital¬ 
ians  prefer  to  encounter  the  Austrians.  As  it  is, 
they  have  to  Jace  both  and  get  along  as  best  as  t  ley 
can.  In  order  to  do  this  they  supply  tnemselves 
with  gunpowder  and  rifles  for  the  Austrians,  and 
black  grease  and  paint  and  glasses  for  the  ^un. . 

The  soldiers’  faces  and  hands  are  besmeared  with 
black  grease  to  protect  them  against  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  doubly  strong  when 
reflected  from  the  snow.  They  prefer  to  use  vase¬ 
line,  but  that  is  too  expensive.  The  snow  not  only 
burns  the  faces  of  troops,  but  it  injures  their  eyes 
so  that  sun  glasses  have  to  be  worn.  Needless  to 
say,  the  black  grease  and  the  sun  glasses  make  the 
Italians  excellent  targets  against  a  background  of 
white  snow,  says  Popular  Science. 

However,  the  Alpine  Italian  troops  do  not  always 
use  grease  and  sun  glasses.  When  there  is  hot 
fighting  to  be  done  in  the  Alps,  they  don  snow- 
white  suits  and  even  paint  their  rifles  white.  In 
such  a  uniform  they  are  practically  invisible. 


BOY  FIGHTS  SWORDFISH. 

An  experience  in  swordfishing  not  exactly  encour¬ 
aging  fell  to  the  lot  cf  Harold  Paulson,  of  Bolton, 
16  years  old,  on  his  first  trip  as  a  bank  fisherman. 

The  boy  is  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Katie 
Palmer,  which  arrived  at  the  fish  pier  with  seventy- 
two  swordfish.  Capt.  Albert  Smith  reported  the 
incident,  and  showed  a  dory  with  a  hole  punched 
in  the  bottom  to  bear  him  out. 

Young  Paulson  put  off  from  the  schooner  in  a 
dory  to  ptit  the  finishing  touches  to  a  big  swordfish 
which  had  Been  harpooned.  Armed  with  a  lily-iron 
the  boy  approached  the  fish,  which  was  thrashing 
about  in  the  water  in  pain  from  the  harpoon  in  its 
side.  A  blow  from  Paulson’s  implement  infuriated 
it  the  more,  and  the  fish  charged  the  doi;y,  driving 
its  long  sword  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
sword  penetrated  close  to  one  of  the  boy’s  feet. 

In  its  struggle  to  withdraw  the  sword,  the  fish 
nearly  upset  the  dory,  the  boy  fisherman  meantime 
holding  on  for  all  he  was  worth  to  save  himself 
from  going  overboard.  After  a  brief  struggle  the 
swordfish  backed  away,  leaving  the  dory  in  a  sink¬ 
ing  condition.  I  lie  boy  stopped  the  leak  by  stuffing 

his  cap  into  the  hole,  and  soon  afterward  reached 
the  schooner. 
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GOI.D  plated  combination  set. 
Gold  plated  combination  set.  with  tur¬ 
quoise  stone.  Price  10c.  each  by  mall,  post- 

I  patd. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  MAGIC  PAPER. 


The  latest,  great¬ 
est  and  best  little 
trick  perfected  by 
the  ingenious  Jap¬ 
anese  is  called  Yaka 
Hula.  It  consists 
of  two  packages  of 
specially  prepared 
paper,  one  a  sensi¬ 
tized  medium,  and 
the  other  a  devel¬ 
oping  medium.  The 
processx  of  manufacture  is  a  secret.  By  wet¬ 
ting  a  white  sheet,  and  pressing  a  pink  sheet 
on  top  of  it,  the  white  sheet  will  develop 
quaint  photographic  scenes,  such  as  land¬ 
scapes  of  Japan,  portraits  of  Japanese  char¬ 
acters,  pictures  of  peculiar  buildings.  Gods, 
temples,  etc.  These  pictures  are  replicas  of 
actual  photographs,  and  print  up  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sepia  brown  color.  Intensely  interest¬ 
ing  for  both  old  and  young.  Price,  12c. 
per  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  TACKS. 

They  come  six  in  a  box. 
A  wonderful  imitation  of 
the  real  tack.  Made  of 
rubber.  The  box  in  which 
they  come  is  the  ordinary 
tack  box.  This  is  a  great 
parlor  entertainer  and  you 
can  play  a  lot  of  tricks 
with  the  tacks.  Place  them 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
point  upward.  Then  slap 
the  other  hand  over  the  tacks  and  it  will 
seem  as  if  you  are  committing  suicide.  Or 
you  can  show  the  tacks  and  then  put  them 
In  your  mouth  and  chew  them,  making  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  swallowed  them.  Your  friends 
will  think  you  are  a  magician.  Then,  again, 
you  can  exhibit  the  tacks  and  then  quickly 
push  one  in  your  cheek  or  somebody  else’s 
heek  and'  they  will  shriek  with  fear.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  and  a  very  practical  and 
funny  joke.  Price,  by  mail.  10c.  a  box  of 
six  {aeks;  3  for  25c..  postpaid. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co..  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


"KNOCK-OUT”  CARD  TRICK.— Five  card# 

are  shown,  front  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
two  cards  alike.  You  place  some  of  them  in  a 
handkerchief  and  ask  any  person  to  hold  them 
by  the  corners  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
You  now  take  the  remaining  cards  and  request 
anyone  to  name  any  card  shown.  This  done, 
you  repeat  the  name  of  the  card  and  s  ate 
that  you  will  cause  it  to  invisibly  leave  your 
hand  and  pass  into  the  handkerchief,  where  it 
will  be  found  among  the  other  cards.  At  the 

Jword  “Go!”  you  show  that  the  chosen  card 
has  vanished,  leaving  absolutely  only  two 
*  cards.  The  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by  any 
i  person,  and  in  it  is  found  the  Identical  card. 

:  Recommended  very  highly.  Price  10c.  each 
v  mall,  postpaid. 

I  C.  BEHR.  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SHERIFF  BADGE. 


With  this  badge  at¬ 
tached  to  your  coat  or 
vest  you  can  show  the 
boys  that  you  are  a 
sheriff,  and  if  they 
don’t  behave  them- 
selves  you  might  lock 
them  up.  It  Is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nickel -plated  badge, 
2'4  by  2Vi  inches  in 
size,  with  the  words 
•‘Sheriff  23.  By  Heck” 
ni'k-'i  letters  on  the  face  of  it,  with  a  pin 
the  use k  for  attaching  it  to  your  cloth- 
c.  keod  for  one  arid  have  some  fun  with 


the  boy  a.  .  .  .  . 

Pr.'e  15  cents,  or  *  for  40  cents;  sent  by 

U  w.  LA  AO,  181*  Centra  Hi..  H’UIrn.  N.  Y. 


DEYTT’S  LOCK  PUZZLE. 

Without  exception,  this 
is  the  hardest  one  of  all. 
And  yet,  if  you  have 
the  directions  you  can 
very  easily  do  it.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  ring  passed 
through  two  links  on 
shafts.  The  shanks  of 
this  puzzle  are  always 
,  —  in  the  way.  Get  one 

and  learn  how  to  take  the  ring  off.  Price 
15c,  by  mail,  postpaid,  with  directions. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  CIGAR  CASE.  ’ 

This  handsome 
cigar  case  ap¬ 

pears  to  be  filled 
with  fine  cigars. 
If  your  friend 
smokes  ask  h  1  m 
to  have  a  cigar 
with  you.  As  he 
reaches  out  for 
one  the  cigars, 
like  a  flash,  in¬ 
stantly  disappear 
into  tie  case  en¬ 
tirely  out  of 
sight,  greatly  to 

his  surprise  and 
astonishment.  You 
can  beg  his  par¬ 
don  and  state  you 
thought  there  were  some  cigars  left  in  the 
case.  A  slight  pressure  on  sides  of  case 
causes  the  cigars  to  disappear  as  if  by 

magic.  By  touching  a  wire  at  bottom  o* 
case  the  cigars  instantly  appear  again  in 
their  proper  position  in  the  case.  As  real 
tobacco  is  used  they  are  sure  to  deceive 

any  one.  It  is  one  of  the  best  practical 
Jokes  of  the  season.  A  novelty  with  which 
you  can  have  lots  of  fun. 

Price  35  cents,  sent  by  parcel  post,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  BEHR.  150  W.  «2d  St..  N.  Y. 


2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of 
old  Coins.  Keep  ALL  money  dated  be¬ 
fore  1895  and  send  Ten  cents  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7 
It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  CLARK  a 
COIN  Co.,  Box  85.  L«  Boy.  N.  Y. 


Boys  and  Girls  Earn  Christmas  Money 

Send  for  25  XMAS  PACKAGES.  Each  pack 
containing  48  assorted  Xmas  seals,  Cards  and 
-ta£s.  t°r  each.  When  sold  send 

us  $1.50  and  keep  $1.  We  trust  you. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  R.  Beverly,  Mass. 


MAGIC  CARD  BOX.— A  very  cleverly  made 
box  of  exchanging  or  vanishing  cards.  In  fact, 
any  number  of  tricks  of  this  character  can  be 
performed  by  it.  A  very  necessary  magical 
accessory.  Price,  15c. 

FRANK  SMITH.  883  Lenox  Are..  N.  Y. 

LUCKY  PENNY  POCKET  PIECE. 

This  handsome  pocket 
piece  is  made  of  alu- 
m  i  n  u  m,  resembling 
somewhat  in  size  and 
appearance  a  silver 
dollar.  In  the  center 
of  the  pocket  piece  is 
a  new  one-cent  U.  S. 
coin,  inserted  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot 
be  removed.  (U.  S. 
laws  prevent  our 

_  showing  this  coin  In 

our  engraving).  On  one  side  of  the  pocket 
ptece  are  the  words,  “Lucky  penny  pocket 
piece:  I  bring  good  luck,”  and  the  design 
of  a  horseshoe.  On  the  opposite  side,  “I  am 
your  mascot,”  “Keep  me  and  never  go 
broke,”  and  two  sprigs  of  four-leafed  clover. 
These  handsome  pocket  pieces  are  believed 
by  many  to  be  harbinger#  of  good  luck. 

Price  12  cents;  3  for  SO  cents;  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  Street.  N.  Y. 

THE  BALANCING  BIRD. 

It  measures  more 
than  four  Inches  from 
tip  to  tin  of  wing#, 
and  will  balance  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  tip  of 
your  finger  nail,  on 
the  point  of  a  lead 
pencil,  or  on  any 
pointed  Instrument, 
only  the  tip  of  the  bill 
renting  on  the  nail  or 
pencil  point,  the  whole 
body  of  the  bird  being  suspended  in  the 
air  with  nothing  to  rest  on.  It  will  not 
fall  off  unless  shaken  off.  A  great  novelty. 
Wonderful,  amusing  and  Instructive. 

Price  10  rpnts,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St„  N.  Y. 


PHANTOM  CARDS. 

From  cards  three 

are  mentally  selected  by 
any  one,  placed  under  an 
ordinary  handkerchief, 
performer  withdraws  two 
cards,  the  ones  not  se¬ 
lected;  the  performer  in- 
.  vites  any  one  to  remove 

*!!  tw<v  and  t^e  great  astonishment 
h*?ve  actuary  disappeared.  No 
sleight-of-hand.  Recommended  as  the  most 
Ingenious  car  dtrick  ever  Invented.  Price 
xoc,  by  mail. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

LINK  TEDS  LINK  PUZZLE. 

The  aensatian  of  the  day. 
Pronounced  by  all,  the  most 
teaming:  and  scientific  nevelty 
©ut.  Thousands  have  worked 
terln?  It  „*«,  at  U  hours  without  mas- 

bv  efvtnJr  tfcL1  u  ,Caa  be  done  ln  two  seconds 
the  ilnks  the  proper  twist,  but  un- 
less  you  know  how,  the  harder  you  twist  them 
the  tighter  they  grow.  Price,  6c.;  3  for  15c^ 
one  dozen,  50c.,  by  mall,  postpaid.  * 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FORD  JOKE. 

Looks  like  a 
story-book,  b  u  t 
It  contains  a  cap 
and  a  trigger. 
The  moment 
your  Innocent 
friend  opens  the 
book  to  read  the 
interesting  Story 

h  e  expects - 

Pop!  Ban^!  The 
explosion  is 
harmless,  but 
will  make  him 
think  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  after 
him. 

Price  35  cents 
each  by  mall 
postpaid- 
VolfF  Novelty  Co 
i68  W.  23d'  St.. 
N.  Y. 


THE  AMUSEMENT  WHEEL 

This  handsome 
wheel,  7%  inches  ln 
circumference,  con¬ 
tains  concealed  num¬ 
bers  from  0  to  100. 
By  spinning  the 
wheel  from  the  cen- 
terpost  the  numbers 
revolve  rapidly,  but 
only  one  appears  at 
the  circular  open¬ 
ing  when  wheel 
stops  spinning.  I  t 
can  be  made  to  stop 
Instantly  by  pressing  the  regulator  at  side. 
You  Can  guess  or  bet  on  the  number  co.. 
will  appear,  the  one  getting  the  highest 
number  winning.  You  might  get  0,  5  or 
100.  Price,  15  cents;  3  for  40  cents,  mailed 
postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  Street.  N.  Y. 


LAUGHABLE  EGG  TRICK. 

Tills  is  the  funniest 
trick  ever  exhibited  and 
always  produces  roars 
of  laughter.  The  per¬ 
former  says  to  the  au¬ 
dience  that  he  requires 
some  eggs  for  one  of 
ills  experiments.  As  no 
spectator  carries  anv 
he  calls  his  assistant,  taps  him  on  ton  of 
the  head,  he  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of 
bis  mouth.  This  Is  repeated  until  six  ogg. 
are  produced,  li  is  an  easy  trick  to  per¬ 
form,  once  you  know  liow,  and  always 
makes  a  hit.  Directions  given  for  working 
it.  Price,  25  cents  by  mnil,  postpaid. 

Wolff  Novelty  Co..  16#  W.  23d  St„  N.  Y. 


TRICK  CIGARETTE  BOX. 

This  one  Is  a  corker!  Get  a  box  right 
away,  if  you  want  to  have  a  barrel  of  joy. 
Here’s  the  secret:  It  looks  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  red  box  of  Turkish  cigarettes.  But 
it  contains  a  trigger,  under  which  you 
place  a  paper  cap  Offer  your  friend  a 
smoke  and  he  raises  the  lid  of  the  box. 
That  explodes  the  cap,  and  if  you  are 
wise  you  will  get  out  of  sight  with  the 
box  before  he  gets  over  thinking  he  was 
shot.  Price  15c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  XV.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


PAPEL  BLANCO. 

Four  cards  are  placed  in  a 
hat.  One  card  is  removed 
and  the  balance  are  now 
shown  •  to  be  changed  to 
blank  cards.  The  cards  can 
be  thoroughly  examined. 
Price  10c,  by  mail,  postpaid 


U.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B'klyn.  N.  X. 


JAPANESE  BANK  PUZZLE. 

Built  up  of  a  large 
number  of  grooved 
n  pieces  of  wood.  Very 

an  ‘R — .  difficult  to  take  apart. 
~  j"*  I  and  very  difficult  to  put 
^  1  together.  It  can  be  so 

Tb-S? — J  dissected  as  to  make  a 
u  ^  bank  of  it  and  when  re¬ 
assembled  would  defy 
the  most  Ingenious  bank 


i-^ 


burg.u.  uu^oide  of  prison.  Price  85c,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH.  S83  Lenox  Ave..  N.  Y. 


THE  MODERN  DANCERS. 

These  dancers  are  set 
in  a  gilt  frame,  the  size 
of  our  engraving.  By 
lighting  a  match  and 
moving  it  in  circular 
form  at  the  back  they 
can  be  made  to  dance 
furiously,  the  heat  from 
the  match  warming 
them  up.  If  you  warn 
to  see  an  up-to-date 
tango  dance  send  for 
this  pretty  charm. 
Price.  15  cents,  or  % 


for  40  cents,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Wolff  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MIKADO 


BLOCK  PUZZLE. 

Imported  from  Japan. 
This  neat  little  puzzle 
consists  of  six  strangely 
cut  pieces  of  white  wood 
unassembled.  The  trick 
is  to  so  assemble  the 
blocks  as  to  form  a  six- 
point  cross.  Price  12c. 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Cen¬ 
tre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


MONGOL  PLAYING  CARDS. 
An  exact  imitation  of  a  pack 
of  the  finest  quality  playing 
cards  in  a  very  neat  case. 
You  band  the  package  to 
your  friend,  requesting  him 
to  shuffle  the  cards,  and  as 
he  attempts  to  do  so  a  cap 
inside  expuodes  loud  enough 
to  make  him  see  stars.  Price 
25c,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St., 
New  York  City. 


IMITATION  FLIES. 

Absolutely  true  to  Nature!  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattliug  good 
joke.  It  is  impossibie  to  do  these 
pins  justice  with  a  description,  lou 
have  to  see  them  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  see 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  “why  that 
fiy  sticks  to  you”  so  persistently. 
This  is  the  most  realistic  novelty 
ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ornament  for  anybody’s  neck¬ 
tie,  and  a  decided  joke  on  those 
who  try  to  chase  it.  Price,  10c,  by  mail 


postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  XV.  62d  Street.  N.  Y. 


TOKIO  CARD  TRICK. 

You  place  five  cards  in  a 
hat.  Remove  one  of  them, 
and  then  ask  your  audience 
how  many  remain.  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  the  remaining  four 
have  vanished.  A  yery  clever 
trick.  Price  10c,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  with  directions. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


THE  JOKE  SPIKE. 

This  joke  spike  is  an  ordinary 
Iron  spike  or  very  large  nail,  the 
same  as  is  found  in  any  carpenter'a 
nail  box.  At  the  small  end  is  a 
small  steel  needle,  Vi  inch  in 
length,  firmly  set  in  spike.  Take 
vour  friend's  hat  or  coat  and  hang 
ft  on  the  wall  by  driving  (with  a 
hammer)  the  spike  through  it  into 
the  wall;  the  needle  in  spike  will 
not  injure  the  hat  or  garment, 
...  it  show  on  wall  or  wood  where 

Rel£bt  been  driven.  The  deception  is  per- 
asb  the  spike  appears  to  have  been 
drived  half-way  through  tbo  hat  or  coat, 
P  htch  can  be  left  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Price?  10  cents,  or  3  for  25  cents;  by  mail, 

VVOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


mail, 
size, 
H.  F 


IMITATION  GIANT  DIAMONDS. 

Diamond  rings  or  studs  of 
half-inch  and  one  inch  in  dl- 

fameter  are  heard  of  in  stories 
only.  We  have  them  imitated 
by  prodigious  sparkling  stonea 
which  will  deceive  the  glance 
of  any  spectator.  Price,  by 


Vi.  UU.J  V— V--.  —  wg 

postpaid,  small  size,  25c  each;  large 
S5c  each. 

.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


THE  CREEPING  MOUSE. 

This  is  the  latest  novelty  out.  The  mouse 
is  of  a  very  natural  appearance.  When 
placed  upon  a  mirror,  wail,  window  or  any 
other  smooth  surface,  it  w'ill  creep  slowiy 
downward  without  leaving  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  surface.  It  is  iurmsned  with  an  ad¬ 
hesive  gum- roll  underneath  which  make* 
it  stick.  Very  amusing  to  both  young  ana 
old.  Price,  ten  cents  by  mail. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co..  ,168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  MIRROR. 

1  at  and  lean  funny  fares.  By 
looting  in  these  mirrors  upright 
your  features  become  narrow  and 
elongated.  Look  into  it  sidewise 
and  your  phiz  broadens  out  in 
the  most  comical  manner.  Size 
3%  x  2V4  Inches,  in  a  handsome 
mutation  morocco  case. 

Price,  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  8t.,  N.  Y. 


READ  THIS  ONE! 


a 


Moving  Picture  Stories” 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOPLAYS  AND  PLAYERS 

PRICE  6c  PER  COPY  PRICE  6c  PER  COPY 


THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

BUY  A  COPY!  ENJOY  YOURSELF! 

Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portraits  of  Prominent  Performers ! 

32  PAGES  OF  READING  OUT  EVERY  FRIDAY 


EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS 


New  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Actors  and  Actresses 

Six  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the  Screens 

Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays 

Interesting  Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films 

Doings  of  Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studios  and  while  Picture-making 

Lessons  in  Scenario  Writing,  and  names  of  Companies  who  buy  your  plays 

Poems,  Jokes,  and  every  bright  Feature  of  Interest  in  Making  Moving  Pictures 


THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHFR  ctmtt  ax>  num, 

CATION  ON  THE  MARKET!  SIMILAR  PUBLI- 


Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money  can  procure; its  profuse  illustrations  arp  pvn„; <=;+«  j 

cles  are  by  the  greatest  experts  in  their  particular  line.  1  *  "  t0’  an“  1*'s  special  arti- 

No  amount  of  money  is  being  spared  to  make  this  publication  the  very  best  of  ifo  ,  , 

Buy  a  copy  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  G  cents  in  money  or  postae-e  cHm,!1*!  ”?e  Wor 

any  number  you  desire  *  p  age  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 


UiliUVl  J  VU  UVP11G  - 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


